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LLBRACTRB. 


THE GERMAN POET DINGELSTEDT. 
From an article in Tait’s Magazine. 
Dingelstedt, it will be seen, professes himself an admirer and disciple 


of Uhland, and he could not have a better master. Uhland is the last of 
the second class of the great German poets, the link which connects those 
mighty, heroic names with the ardent, though less gifted bards of the 
present day. He is the poet of liberty, of treedom, of thought, and ot 
action, of the regeneration of Germany ; and his pupil, Dingelstedt, has 
followed closely in the footsteps of his teacher. ‘Throughout the poems 
of the former we find the same purity of thought and benevolence of feel- 
ing, the same anxious desire for advancement, the same airy brilliancy of 
imagination, and delicate aptness of expression which, in a higher de- 
gree, distinguish Uhland. There is, too, a peculiarity of Uhland’s poetry 
yointed out, if we remember aright in Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,’ which 
is also to be found very strongly developed in Dingelstedt’s works, though 
the coincidence arises, less we believe from intentional imitation, than 
from the similarity of the minds of the two authors. We allude to that 
sketchiness of outline, by which so much is left to the reader’s own ima- 
gination. The poet gives us three or four bold sketches, depicting the 
leading idea; whilst the rest, the connecting links, remain to be tilled 
up by others. This, with Uhland, is frequently his greatest beauty ; be- 
cause his own part is so skilfully done, the prominent figure is so strong- 
ly drawn, that the reader has no difficulty in completing the picture. 
But, admirable as is the effect when this attempt is successtul, a failure is 
utterly disastrous. Dingelstedt has, however, essayed, and we think 
not unhappily, the same course with Uhland. As a specimen, take the 
following little ballad :— 


The guests are revelling one and all, 
The trumpets ring far and wide, 

There is mirth in bower and mirth in hall, 
The bridegroom kisses the bride. 


The minstrel sits ’mid the glitt’ring swarm, 
As pale as the dead may be ; 

His faithful lute he holds on his arm, 
And a lay of love sings he. 


But see, as the festival’s lovely queen 
For him fills the wine so clear, 

There falls in the goblet’s golden sheen 
A single poisonous tear, 


And ere he with gluttonous, greedy laste 
Can the golden beaker drain, 

For him is no longer repose or rest; 
In his heart is a burning pain. 


Like the tempest blast, he rushetl past 
From that hall of love and light, 

Out, out to the forest drear and dark, 
To the black and frosty night. 


The north wind whistles amid his hair, 
And the trees stand stiff and cold, 

And the moon above shines sweet and clear 
As once did her eyes of old. 


Far thanders the foaming water’s swell, 
And the ocean’s distant song ; 


And the waves, and the clouds, and winds as well, 
Hunt him and goad him along. 


And through the storm there follows him aye 
A sneering voice, which says eyer,— 
Escape from me, thou fool, if thou may : 
Thyself thou escapest never.’ ; 


Again, as a parallel to some of Uhland’s pretty little poems, in which a 
single pathetic thought is embodied in afew touching lines, we give the 
following verses, not so much for the intrinsic depth or novelty of the idea 
itself, as for the artless and simple manner in which it is expressed :— 


I kissed thy picture ever dear, 
For a last, a last good-night ; 
Methought thy lips then smiled on me, 
Thine eye beamed loving light. 


The features lived, they glowed with warmth 
As if life’s breath they drew ; 

It was thyself, a miracle 
Methought had met my view. 


Then for once more, the last good-night, 
I kissed the lifeless clay, : 
Methought, as thou hadst smiled on me, 

But I must weep for aye. 


_ Dingelstedt is well acquainted with our own standard poets; and he is 
right to study them. Toa German, we should imagine the reading of the 
best English authors must be even more improving than to an English- 





case, exactly the obverse of the sins which do most beset the German. 
It may be fancy, but we cannot help thinking that the writer had been 


perusing Tennyson’s ‘ Talking Oak,’ and some others of his slighter pieces, | 


when he composed these— 


STANZAS TO A FLOWER. 


‘What was it that she said to thee. 
The maiden sweet and fair : 

She gazed so long upon thy face 
And whispered something there ; 

‘And then your blushing cup she kissed, 
Before she turned to gzo— 

Ah, many a secret of delight 
You cunning flowerets know ! 


‘And was it then a lightsome kiss, 
Such ones as sisters pay 2 

Or was it not a warmer one 

For him that’s far away ?’ 


| 


man; because, whatever be their faults, those faults are, in the general | 
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The little floweret looked at me, 
And slyly smiling said— 

‘ Art sure thou art the proper one, 
To whom it should be paid ? 


‘Ah, lovely love, ’twixt girls and flowers 
Oh, message sweetly sent! 

She whispered, “‘ Now the time has come”— 
And blushed, and then she went.’ 


‘ And were I not the rightful one, 
And should the message miss, 
Yet would I gladly take the same, 

The greeting and the kiss.’ 


‘I stooped adown with drunken joy, 
Down to the floweret fair, 
And snatched away the sugared kiss 
The maid had dropt in there.’ 
—$—p=———-~ 


NIGHT FAIR IN ALEXANDRIA. 


BY A 
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RESIDENT. 
Very few persons mix with the inhabitants of Egypt sufficiently to ob- 
tain a true insight into their character and condition. Travellers never 
| allow themselves time. They do not remain inmore than a few days in one 
| place, are content to pick up a scattered observation or two, and, for the 
| most part, carry away the prejudices of those among their own country- 
}men with whom they come in contact. Residents seldom have time. 
| Their affairs occupy them almost incessantly ; and such is the enervating 
etfect of the climate that when a moment of leisure does occur they are 
| neither in a state of body or mind to acquire information. The emigrants 
| of each European nation are content to remain within a little circle which 
| they create in imitation of that which they have abandoned; the same 
fre eet on asmall scale attract them; the French lounge about, 
| dance, &c.; the Italians go to the theatre; the English play cards, and 
} get up races. 
| As I am neither a dancing, a theatre-going, a card-playing, nor a sporting | 
character, I am drawn by necessity to amuse myself by observing the 
manners of those around mej; and | find ample occupation in so doing. 
Setting aside, for the present, the Levantines and the European colony, 
| the Arab population of the country may be seen even at Alexandria, from 
| points of view seldom taken up. Not long ago I went to the night fair of | 
| Abon-el-Abbas, which I do not think has beendeseribed by any European | 
| writer. There was, perhaps, nothing extremely remarkable in the physi- | 
ognomy of the scene; but as an illustration of Eastern manners, a brief | 
account of what I saw may not be uninteresting. 
Without entering into any investigation of the life and character of the | 
Father of Abbas, in whose hononr the fair is held, I shall simply say, that | 
} in the month of September, 1846, I sallied forth about nine o’clock at | 
| night, in company with a young Levantine, named Iskender. It had | 
been agreed that we should call for a friend or two to accompany us; but | 
as the appointed time had passed we proceeded alone towards the place | 
of our destination. I soon found that my companion did not at all like the 
idea of trusting himself at night amongst a crowd of fanatical Abs, who, 
in spite of our semi-Stambouli costume, would easily recognise us to be | 
Franks. His contidence in the strength of the Pacha’s government was | 
not so great as mine; and when we had advanced half-way he employed | 
a great deal of eloquence in endeavouring to persuade me to return fora | 
reinforcement. He argued with some show of reason, that it was not from | 
the people in general that we had anything to fear, but, that if some bi- | 
goted descendant of the prophet, or some half-wild hajji, were inclined to | 
make a disturbance, it was certain that he would be joined by others, and | 
that we should have no protection from the crowd. However, as we had | 


proceeded so far I would not retreat ; but soon found that my friend was | 
pursuing a circuitous course, and rather avoiding than seeking the road 
leading to the fair. Iremonstrated, but he professed his ignorance of the 
way: and, as I was not better instructed, I had to ask a soldier to put us 
right. This he did very civilly; and presently the noise of cymbals, and | 
a confused murmur, and then a blaze of light, announced the proximity of | 
| the fair. Several houses at the entrance of the great open space in front | 
| of the mosque were illuminated, and at the doors of some of them was | 
| collected a circle of old bearded Turks, some with the never-failing pipe, 
| The principal feature in the scene we now witnessed, (for my friend, 
| though reluctant, had kept by my side,) was an irregular lane of booths | 


| 


| 


| 








| and stables, ranning along the side of a slope, covered with gravestones, | 
to one of the entrances ot the mosque. A great number of oil lights, | 
swinging from cross sticks, or supported by rade wooden candelabra, | 
with long painted lanterns, and tapers protected by paper, in the style | 
patronised by the market women of Tottenham Court Road, gave a light | 
| which, however, might almost have been dispeused with, so brilliant were 
the rays of the moon. All the space on either side of the lane or path- 
way I have mentioned, which swarmed with people, was covered with 
| tombs, and a great number of women and ot rms were sitting among 
| then, some taking this opportunity to visit the last resting-place of their 
departed friends, some merely resting, some laaghing and talking, some, 
evidently from what we saw and heard, in the fulfilment of appointments. 
When we arrived, a great space beyond the tombs was almost unoccupied 
with people, though one or two groups were scattered here and there ; 
and now and then a figure might be seen moving across and gliding | 
through a half-open doorway in a long wall that stretched from the mosque 
to the extremity of the square. Another mosque, and several houses with 
gardens, from which rose a few tall and gracetully bending poplar trees, 
occupied the remaining three sides. As I have said, the moonlight was 
very brilliant, and seemed to steep in silver the white walls of the houses 
that reared their irregular forms in every direction, some with lofty tower- 
like summits, some with a succession of terraces, some low and humble, 
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| 





| but all in the true Eastern architecture, with small jealously closed win- 

dows, some flat and of minutely carved Wood-work, others projecting like 

cages, which they were, though for human prisoners. Here and there, 

near at hand or in the distance, a minaret off exquisite form, as they all 

are in Egypt, rose against the heavens, that beamed with the united lustre 

of moon and stars. ‘Phe few trees that, as I have said, diversified the | 
scene, drooped over terraces, on which might be indistinctly perceived | 

| the forms of veiled women, leaning over to enjoy the animated sight 

below. 

The crowd that was collected generally circulated in a direction to 
and from the door of the mosque, so that the pathway was extremely | 
crowded. However, in spite of the remonstrance of my prudent friend, | 
I managed to squeeze between turbans and tarbooshes, and reached the 
door of the mosque, beyond which it is not permitted for infidels to go. 
The stalls or sheds on either hand were chiefly occupied by vendors of | 
eatables and drinkables—of boiled lupins and beans, toasted melon-pips, | 
akind of ground nut, unripe dates, cakes of various forms, with numerous 
kinds of sherbet, among which liquorice water was most common. Here 

| and there, too, were coftee-stalls, round each of which a circle of mousta- | 
chios was collected. It must be remembered that we were in Ramazan | 
i 


| * Hamd-il-ullah! 


| called for shishehs, or water-pipes, and coffee. 





time, so that it was according to custom to spend the greater part of the 
night in eating and drinking, to repair the exhaustion of the day, and pre- 
pare for the privations of the morrow. Most of the lower orders keep 
the fast pretty strictly, and the evil consequences are apparent in the re- 
gularly increasing mortality from the beginning to the end of the month. 
A few stalls were filled with toys, among which whistles, as presents for 
children, held a conspicuous place. 

The bustle and noise that prevailed was very great; a constant murmur 
of friendly salutations is kept up, every Muslim on such occasions deem- 
ing it his duty to ask his friend how his health goes each time he passes 
him, even if it be every five minutes. Sometimes they stop and seize first 
hold of their victim’s thumb, inquiring how he does, then hold of his 
forefingers, with another question, then again hold of his thumb, and 
once more hold of his hand, often for a dozen times in succession. Occa- 
sionally they are seized with ext.aordinary accessions of friendship, and 
embrace and hug a person, whom they may have saluted with formal in- 
difference an instant before, as if about to part with him for ever. ‘Are 
you well?’ ‘Well; praise be to God!’ This interrogatory, with the 
auswer, is frequently repeated at least fifty times in the course of an 
hour’s conversation, seeming to fill up every pause, and sometimes being 
introduced in the midst of an animated dialogue. Suppose the conversa- 
tion to turn on the rent ofa house: it would run nearly thus. Laying his 
hand gracefully on his breast, the first speaker says:—‘Taibeen? Are 
you well?’ ‘Hamd-il-ullah! Ala satami. Praise be to God: on you be 
peace! What is the rent of this house?’ ‘Taibeen?’ ‘Hamd-il-ullah!’ 
‘A hundred talaris a year.’ ‘ Mashallah! t at is much. Taibeen?’ 

Do you think I would cheat you?’ ‘Are you well?’ 
‘Praise be to God! on you be peace! Iam afraid you are trying to im- 
pose onme.’ ‘Taibeen?’ &c. 

To return to the fair. Having hustled and been hustled, to my heart’s 
content, by Arabs and Turks, dirty and clean, the former in great major- 
ity, I left the neighbourhood of the booths and proceeded to wander up 
and down the great open space Ihave mentioned, and watch at a distance 
the movements of the increasing crowd, and the effect of the long line of 
glancing lights upon their various costumes. Beyond them, on a slight 
rise, among a number of tombs, beneath the shadow of a large mansion, 
a great many little groups could be dimly perceived; and on every side 
numerous small conclaves or téte-a-tétes were going on. I noticed that 
every now and then a man or woman would proceed towards the half- 
opened door I have mentioned, and I became rather curious to see what 
was inside, but was informed that the entrance was forbidden to all but 
Muslims, as it was an old cemetery, containing the tombs of several 
stints, among others, him in whose honour the fair was held. This spot 
was marked out by a large black flag on a lofty pole. I obtained just a 
glimpse of the enclosure. It seemed full of tombs; and a number of wo- 
men wrapped in black or white cloaks, like shrouds, were gliding to and 
fro among them. 

We were now joined by several Levantines of our acquaintance, who 
took us round to the principal entrance of the mosque, where ancther 
collection of booths and stalls offered every possible temptation to Arab 
eyes and stomachs. Among other things I noticed huge flat pieces of 


| cake something like brown oil-cloth speckled with white. but more 


pli- 
able. They were brought from Damascus, and were made of stable’ 
mishmish, or apricots, stuck over with almonds. 

The interior of the mosque was brilliantly lighted up with candles, 
brought as offerings by the Faithful. I met in the crowd my one-eyed 
servant, Ali, witha taper in his hand, edging his way through, to go and 
present his giftin person. It is curious that the practice of burning can- 
dles in honour of the saints should be common to both the Mahomedans 
and Roman Catholics. 

After having seen all that could be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
Mosque, we made a tour through the adjoining coffee-house, listening to 
the singing, or beholding the performances of Karakoz, the Eastern Punch. 
The latter consists in a kind of phantasmagorical representation, in which 
the shadows of two or three grotesque figures are thrown on a piece of 
cloth, behind which are a light and the man who directs the whole and 
holds the conversation. The characters are Turks and Persians. Kara- 
koz is generally a Turk, and performs actions something similar to those 
of the long-nosed hero of London streets, but far inferior in wit and va- 
riety. Sometimes the whole affair is nothing but a series of tedious con- 
versutions (in a language understood by none of the spectators, except 
when a phrase of Arabic is now and then introduced), ending in the ex- 
pulsion of one of the interlocutors, whom Karakoz generally kicks out.— 
Formerly it was the custom to introduce an European consul, in all kinds 
of undignified positions; but this has been forbidden by the govern- 


| ment. 


At many coffee-houses singing alone forms the attraction. The songs, 
as might be expected, are, for the most part, about black eyes and tres- 
ses; and are chanted by young men or boys, generally haadsome and 
well dressed. Their profession is by no means a sinecure; and they 
are driven, in order to acquire the necessary degree of excitement, to re- 
sort to the use of the intoxicating hasheesh, either by smoking it, 
chewing it, or taking itin those caretully compounded bonbons for which 
Cairo is celebrated. The use of this « rug soon spoils their voices, and 
gives them a dissipated and vacant expression of countenance. In some 
of the coffee-houses two or three hundred people collect to listen to these 
performances ; and it is the custom, at the end of nearly every verse, for 
the spectators to cry out in chorus‘ Ullah!’ prolonging the exclamation 
to its utmost possible length. A man, with a tray or tambourine, goes 
round occasionally to collect the five-fuddah pieces which the generosity 
of the spectators induces them to bestow. Meanwhile a great consump- 
tion of shishehs and chibooks goes on, as well as of coffee and of water, 
the latter being generally supplied gratis. Some coffee-house keepers 
put an aromatic herb into the water-jar, and passers by often go in, take 
out a pitcher full, drink, and depart, without being expected to pay, or 
even say ‘ thankyou.’ They are, however, deemed bound, if possible 
not to touch the brim of the pitcher with their lips; but to turn back 
their heads and pour the water literally down their throats. 

Many coffee-houses are too small to hold the crowd which collects on 
those occasions. The lovers of harmony, accordingly, sit in front of the 
door, on benches or small crates or cages, made of the branches of the 
palm tree. The singer occupies, with the music, a conspicuous position, 
which arrangement, to my taste, might be dispensed with, as most of 
them, however handsome they may be, contort their faces in a most hid- 
eousmanner. The Arabs enjoy these performances exceedingly ; and 
with them, when the accompaniment of pipe and coffee is not forgotten, 
there is no surer way of producing the much-longed for oblivion of all the 
cares of life as well as a soothing consciousness of present enjoyment, 
without any violent excitement, which they call by the short and expres- 
sive name of‘ Keyf.’ ‘ 

The quarter of Abon-el-Abbas is situated at the commencement of that 
long tongue of land which terminates in the site of the ancient Pharos. 
It therefore touches on both sides of the sea. During our stroll we came 
to a coffee-house situated on the shore, near an old fort; and entersng 
In order to enjoy the 
beauty ofthe night scene, we took our stationon 4 little terrace overhanging 
the water, which, as usual, was restless, and rolled in with an incessant 
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The Albion. 








t of the houses that lined the shore. 
The moon was just at that time hanging over the hill 3 Kone * 
the opposite side of the bay or harbour, so that it silvere the ps i 
the paling waters, and allowed us to extend our gaze far out L001 t ne 
dim sea, on the one hand, and to trace the bleak outline s eer 
and forts, and batteries, that swept ronnd the other, from the Phari , 
and Pharos to our feet. Unfortunately there were no rising grounds 
worthy of the name to div ersily the scene ; so that with the exce prion of 
the jagged profile of the half-finished fort on the hill I have alrea ?, me h- 
tioned, all was flat and low. At such a time, however, the irregular out- 
line of the city, with its slender mosques, its turreted houses, its palm 
trees rising here and there, with their drooping cluster of ares wal the 
top like so many hearse-plumes, its twinkling light reflected in t ee 
lous wave ; and the long-sweeping line of the sea-horizon, with din. 
e the white breakers that guard the entrance of 
» a huge old deserted fortress on the one hand, 
: horrid murder, 


murmur, and splashing against the fee 


culty distinguished aboy 
the port, beheld betwee : 
and a vast pile of buildings, celebrated as the scene of a ; ler, 
on the other: all these things, I say, seen through the g raceful arches ot 
wood-work of the terrace of an eastern coffee-house, and combined with a 
clear blue sky, clustering with stars that vied in brilliancy with the silver 
moon herself, formed a landscape which even Claude 
dained to paint. : ap 
We spent nearly an hour in this quiet place, inhaling the ropa 
tumbuk, and sipping the thick black cottee. Our conversation turnec prin- 
cipally on England, and I was expected to enumerate all the wonders to 
be witnessed in that land of wonders, and to give my opinion as to the 
length of time a British fleet would take in blowing the torts we then saw 
out of the water. It is the general impression in Ezypt that sooner or 
later this consummation must come to pass; but to the Levantines the 
idea is not at all pleasant, whilst the Arabs look forw 
not with hope at least with indifference. — The Le 
being principally Catholics, would prefer the 
French. 
Having paid a few piastres to the master ot the 
ed to the precincts of the fair. By this time a vast ¢ 
from all parts of the city, of which I think the majority were women. 
may take this opportunity of remarking, | 1 1s 
handsome eves, he has only to come to this country to be satisfied. A 
great many of the women are in every respect exceedingly beautiful ; 
so that it does not require the force of imagination that Shakspeare sup- 
posed to 


svantine population 
domination of the 


cotlee-lhouse, we return- 
ast crowd had collected 


I 


‘See Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.’ 
without desiring to be at all satirical on the 
fair Alexandrians, it was pretty evident that, in spite of their veils, their 
principal object in coming forward was to be admired. ‘They took every 
possible meaus to attract attention, and in many cases their veils were 
so carelessly put on that a great part of their face could be lise overed. 
After ailing about a good deal, both in the square and in the narrow 
moon-lit streets and dark passages in its precincts, we returned consider- 
ably fatigued to our homes 


On the present occasion, 


—>—— 
ARY ORATORS. 
GLADSTONE. 


CONTEMPOR 
MR. W. E. 


tis the prime minister for the time being, who usually thus singles 
out those whom he intends, in one sphere or other, to make the agents 
of his policy ; and however he ma be assisted in the formation of his 
opinion of their relative merits by his immediate colleagues, still on him 
rests the responsibility, as to him is due the honour, of thus exercising that 
noble privilege of a paternal government—so much obstructed by the 
practical working of the representative system—ol singling out and re- 
warding modest, retiring merit. It will be enough to instance two distin- 
guished living statesmen, as having been the objects of this honourable pri - 
ference—on the one hand, Mr. Macaulay; on the other, Mr. W. &. Glad- 
stone. 

Mr. Gladstone is even a more remarkable instance of ex 
this high privilege—a privilege which, as its holders earn it for them- 
selves by their own talents and energy, 
that exercised by the fountain of all honour itself—than his more bril- 
liant and eloque nt contemporary. Mr. Macaulay, long even before he 
entered parliament, had riveted the attention of the chiet men ot the 
day, and by his writing had secured the admiration of the public, al- 
though the author was still unknown by name. His appearance in the 
political world was a signal for a triumph, equally decisive, in another 
sphere of mental action. His very first speech in the House of Com- 
mous stamped him as one of the most distinguished orators of the day, 
at least in promise, if not in pertect a complishment. 
almost naturally marked out for distinction, and looked upon as one who 
ought, at no very distant period, to receive promotion. gut Mr. Glad- 
stone had no such advantages at the outset of his parliamentary career. 


is even u more glorious one than 





His previous rept 
against his success then otherwise. 

intellectnal powers and acquiremen 
attention had been weaned from pursuits of a practical nature, and had 
been almost exclusively devoted to subjects of an abstract order. He 
was believed, also, to be identified in opinion with a class of thinkers 
whose tone, no less than the objec ts of their thought, which were sup- 
sosed to be dangerous, rendered them peculiarly obnoxiour to an assem- 
Bly like the House of Commons. Therefore, although Mr. Gladstone, at 
the very outset of his career, had invested himself with a certain myste- 
; ality. and although he had estab- 


He was known to ben man of great 
ts, but it was also supp ysed that his 





rious interest and intellectual individu: ’ 
lished for himself a character for very high mental powers, and no in- 
considerable skill as an orator, he was still almost one of the last men 
who would have been looked upon as likely to become, at any future 
period, one of the guiding mincs in the State. 
kind he always commanded. There was a solemn earnestness, a deep 
sense of duty, a high and chastening spirit of religious obligation in all 
his speeches, that at once placed him in a higher rank than that of even 
the most able debaters, whose powers were blindly devoted to the service 
of the purty passions or the political interests of the hour. Uf his warn- 
ing voice or his solemn exhortations were not heard amidst the din of the 
strife, it was not that he assumed a moral position too elevated, too re- 





would not have dis- | 


ard to the event, if 


that if any person is fond of | 


the exercise of 


He was, theretore, | 


itation, such as it was, was rather calculated to militate | 





young champion of spiritual ascendency, or who were armed to a prede- 
termined opposition, felt themselves, in spite of their wishes and con- 
victious, under a spell, which they could neither fathom nor shake off. 
Thus his intluence grew, silently but steadily, in the slow and sluggish 
apprehension of an uncongenial audience. He exhibited a good taste in 
| abstinence from political or religious controversial topics, which might 
have been attributed to a refined art, but that it was palpably the result 
of the fine organisation of his mind, which shrank, with an instinctive 
dread, from all that could stir the passions or stimulate the pride of those 
around him, who (and they were few in number) would have seized 
with avidity on such opportunities for contlict. Not that he feared ever 
to assert the fundamental principles of his political creed in connexion 
with the subject of Church government; on the contrary, he was re- 
markable for an uncompromising adherence to his convictions. 
seemed to have a natural dislike for dogmatism; he rather laid down his 
principles as necessities of his case, as though he would willingly have 
had them granted for argument sake, so that he might be spared what, 
| toa well-constituted mind, is a source of pain,—the enunciation of pro- 
positions which may be offensive or unpalatable. If he handled the 
| diseased conscience skilfully, he probed its wounds gently and tenderly. 
He never took delight in provocation or exasperation, nor did he avail 
himself of that license of rough assertion or rebuke which sincere men 
will often assume in their reliauce on the sacredness of their cause. 
Constantly enunciating, with an uncompromising but reverential deter- 
mination, propositions of an extreme character, which were calcu lated, 
had they been put forward by a less amiablo mind, to provoke oppo- 
| sition, if not to excite theological hatred, even from members of 


tablished Church, much more trom Dissenters, Mr. Gladstone passed 
| through this critical phase of his public career without having excited 


| those political and religious emmities which are real instincts of hatred, 
|even amidst the cautious courtesies of modern political warfare. It is 
probable that subjects so lofty in themselves, and yet so pregnant with 
dangerous consequences, were uever discussed in the House of Com- 
| mons betore with so thorough aud comprehensive an analysis, and so de- 
termined a spirit of inquiry, as when introduced by Mr. Gladstone : cer- 
| tainly they have seldom or never been canvassed with so little exasper- 
ation of feeling. ‘The cause of this singular contradiction to all received 
| practice lay in the peculiar character of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, which 
| communicated itself to his mode of treating his subject. His aim being 
the assertion of truth and the compussing of great moral ends, he stu- 
| diously or instinctively avoided all those topics by which discussion is 
degraded and perverted. He clevated and (if the term may be allowed) 
| spiritualised his theme, stripping it of all grosser associations, such as 
party-spirit, worldly interest, or itellectual jealousies, and looking at it 
| solely with reference to its intrinsic value, or (in relation with legisla- 
tion) to its capabilities of being used to the advancement of the moral 
welware of mankind. Himself elevated in mind, he elevated his sub- 
ject, and communicated the same feeling to even the most unpromising 
jaudiences. What wonder, then, if the young member for Newark, with 
such original qualities, such a rare simplicity and refinement of character 
and such unusual intellectual powers, should, even though silent in purty 
| strife, have rapidly grown in weight and influence ? g 


Thus distinguished as Mr. Gladstone was by a marked and distinctive | 


character from those around him, he soon began to develope qualitios 
and powers of so totally an opposite order, that it was difficult to sup- 
pose that the two coukl be waited in the same individual. But he now 
| proved that there was in his mind a rare union of the abstract and the 
practical; that, while he was equal to coping with the most important 
and difficult questions, the most comprehensive theories, that can occupy 
| the human mind, he was, at the same time, capable, to an extent rarely 
met with even in inferior capacities, of conducting the most common- 
place business of every-day life, and more especially those details of 
government Which require so imuch information on minute particulars, 
so much application, so much microscopic concentration of the mind,— 
so many, in short, of the qualities which we usually attribute to the plod- 
ding, hard-working man of business. Having been in parliament since 
1832, he was, in 1834, nominated a Lord of tne Treasury, an office which 
was afterwards changed for that of Under-Secretary tor the Colonies. 
It was in the discharge of the duties of this department (which, it should 
be observed, is usually confided to young statesmen of promise) that he 
| first displayed the ability and peculiar fituess for the public service which 
tliave since raised him to a high eminence among contemporary politi- 
lu fact, Mr. Gladstone had then discovered that he possessed two 
characters,—the one tor the closet, the other for the desk. While in 
the retirement of his study, or while bearing with him its intellectual 
atmosphere into public discussion, he was in mind and feeling quite a 
different persou from the intelligent, active, courteons, painstaking olli- 
| cial, who had mastered, partly by iatense study, and partly from the re- 
| collections of early family associations, all the details of colonial affairs, 
funtil those persons who, from time to time, were deputed trom the col- 
| onies to confer with him, were astonished to find that he was enabled to 
take a more clear view and a more comprehensive grasp of their position 
| than they could theraselves command. ‘Thus, in this subordinate situa- 
tion, he 


cians. 


handle the spade as well as plan the cgnservatory. Later in life, when, 
| eleven or tveelve years afterwards he became the head of the department, 
where, at the time just referred to, he was only an underling, he still 
further exhibited that combination of the greater with the lesser qualifi- 


cations of the statesman, which has been, in all ages, the strong proof of 


| greatness of mind in whatever pursuit. 


His administration as Colonial Secretary fully bore out the anticipa- | 


tions which had been entertained. Although circumstances rendered it 
brief, it was marked by firmyess and temper, and, as far as it went, was 
| crowned with success, or inspired that confidence which leads to it. His 


Respect of an unusual resolutions were rapidly formed, and executed with precision. He seemed | 


equal to the greatest emergencies, and, at the time when he resigned his 
ottice, there certainly did not seem any reason to suppose that he would 
have to retrace his steps. His despatches, although, like lis speeches 


and literary writings, they were at times too diffuse, from an anxiety to | 


explain, which became an obstruction to clear comprehension, were very 


' fine models of what such productions ought to be, uniting comprehensive 
views with minuteness of detail, and ready analysis, and watchful obser- 


vation of events. 


But he | 


but, as the reader will of conrse remeinber, 
| assent by active exertions, he resigned his office in the government. That 
the Bs- | 


first proved his capacity, not merely for theorising on govern. | 
ment, but also for practical statesmanuship. He showed that he could | 
! 


| or never misplaced. 
| 





mote from the arena of confiict. He dealt with themes and propositions 
which, although to him they were realities, were to those around him ab-| — But the most remarkable portion of Mr. Gladstone’s public life, up to 
stractions. They might entertain them for the sake of the lofty and.spi-! the present period, was that which he passed in office immediately on the 
ritualised tone in which they were approached: they might admire them | return of Sir Robert Peel to power in 1841, and while he remained con- 
afar off as fine creations of the intellect, as noble subjects for the school- | nected with the Board of Trade,—first as Vice-President, and afterwards 


men or the theologians ; bat they could not yield, either to them or to) as President. Sir Robert Peel, amongst his many qualifications for the | 
What Mr. Serjeant Talfourd was | mastership of the nation, has a faculty which will often be found in men | 
to subjects counected with poetry, literature, or the five arts, when they who are born to command,—that of choosing their agents with sagacity. | 


their originator, an active sympathy. 


were occasionally brought before parliament, Mr. Gladstone was in rela- | He had not been unobservant of Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary talents, or 
tion to subjects involving the principles of Church government, and the | of the ability he had shown in the year 1834 as Colonial ( nder-Secretary. 
ties which mutually bind Church and State. He had probably seen, with admiration, the union of such opposite quali- 

The character of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory at this period, while yet he | fications in one man. As soon as he was again in power, he seized the 
shrunk from contact with the more violent elements of political strife, | opportunity to avail himself of Mr. Gladstone’s services. But he did not 
was essentially different from what it has since become. Comparatively | content himself with merely making him the offer of such an appointment 
unpractised at that time asa speaker, and not being gifted by nature with | as his previous official station would justify : he went much further, and 
those peculiar physical attributes of the orator, which propitiate by their | constitated Mr. Gladstone his chief adviser and coadjutor in all the diffi- 
inere spontaneous exhibition, he nevertheless arrested the attention and | cult debates which arose out of his proposed modifications of our com- 
fixed upon himself the notice of the House, enchaining their regard by mercial laws. He made him, in fact, his right-hand man, much to the 
an unaccouutable, but an irresistible charm. ‘They might fail in respond- astonishment of those who liad been accustomed to regard the new Vice- 
ing to his lofty appeals; they might, at times, feel reason to regret a self- | President of the Board of Trade as a sort of dreamy enthusiast, and who 


absorption in the subject which made the speaker torget how little pop- | predicted that he would utterly fail to grapple with the laborious calcula- 
An earnest sincer- | tions and the multitudinous varieties of information required in a discus. | 


ular it was; but still they were compelled to listen. A mes ; e ; 
ity, a palpable conviction of the irrefragable trath of his principles and | sion embracing 80 many hundreds of minute subjects, with each of which 


propositions; but, above all, a mild, yet a manly humility in the manner | there were some one or more members of parliament intimately acquaint- | 
That period, however, in our modern political history was a series 

these rare qualities, exhibited by one who was observed to hold him- of surprises. Sir Robert Peel himself furnished the greatest surprise of | 
He developed powers of mind for which those who had attributed | 


of offering the fruits of his abstract thought and unswerving belief, — | ed. 


self aloof from attempts to force, by other means than fair argument, his all. velo 
conclusions on his fellow-men,—who was believed to be enamoured of | to him mediocrity were utterly unprepared ; and it was remarkable that 


truth for its own sake, and to shrink with horror trom disfiguring its although he selected for posts in his goverument young, or comparatively 
ain victory by more sudden, but more cor-; unknown men, they all seemed animated by a spirit similar to that which 
rupt means,—rendered him the object of a vague admiration, which was | had metamorphosed their patron, and each achieved, in his several sphere, 
Mr. Gladstone’s triumph was more signal 
He astonished the House of Commons by his unwearied assi- 


o 


moral beauty that he might 


as sincere in those who entertained it as it often was, even by themsel- | some unlouked-for success. 
ves, inexplicable. His want of striking physical powers rather accorded than any. 
with these characteristics than otherwise ; and imstead of being an ob- duity, the perseverance with which he pursued the business of his new 


straction, which they might have been under other circumstances, they oflice into itsminutest details, the readiness of his mind, the fertility of 


. f l ] T P } |} 
Bul ved to render his oratory ii ie oO: its Kila. Phere was a subdue u 


tone, not in the thought or argument, but in the delivery, which was at) which he had amassed in connexion with that under-current of commerce 
once rare and refreshing, in a place where, unfortunately, every petty 


voice, mild, soft, low-toned, yet clear, harmonious, and capable of em-)| tions, the negotiation with important interests, the arbitration of conflict 


phasis,—his abstracted, absorbed, unatfected manner, and student-like | ing claims, and the accommodation of multifarious details to a general 


air,—all helped to give a moral weight and sanction to the utterances of | aud comprehensive plan, he sustained, with honour to himself, a competi 
his deeply reflective and religious spirit. 


lis resources, the extraordinary information, so minute yet so accurate, ral 
‘ » | impatient of unnecessary calls on their time. 
which flows in warehouses and counting houses, but of which the cabi- 
retailer of political nostrums delivers himself with a confident arrogance | net and the library know searcely the existence; while in the discharge 
which would be intolerable even in a master of legislative wisdom. His | of the still more laborious duties of his office, in the reception of deputa- 


The mind is more often led | tion of mind with those to whom such subjects were their daily business, 
captive by superficial or external influences, than the pride of reason | if not their only thought: a competition in which, from the test being so | 
ikes to admit: and even those who either could not understand this | much more severe and 80 much more readily brought home to him, suc 





cess reflected still greater credit than casual victories in the House of 
Commons. Nor was it merely in the laborioys handling of minute details 
that Mr, Gladstone proved himself fit to hold the important post to which 
he had been appointed. Throughout the discussion in question, and also 
in subsequent sessions, when he was at the head of the Board of Trade 
he showed himself familiar, to an unexpected extent, with the great 
principles of commercial legislation, whether those which were ubout to 
be abandoned, or those new ones which it is probable Sir Robert Peel 
had even then determined to adopt; and in his speeches on the Ceres 
question, as well as on those conne¢ted with the Tariff, he infused a high 
philosophic tone which was not to be found in the more laboured disser- 
tations of Sir Robert Peel or Sir James Graham. In fact, whether upon 
| these questions, or on others of more general policy, he already impressed 

the House and the public with that same idea of the elevation of his mind 
and the superiority of his intellectual powers, which, it has already been 
stated, was ene of the characteristic consequences of his earlier orations 
on more abstract subjects. When he was about to speak, for some un- 
explained reason or other, it was always expected that he would take a 
view of the case more lofty, more philosophical, more remote from the 
immediate excitements of the hour, than any other member of equal 
standing. He seemed to have created a prepossession in his favour, and 
he rarely or never disappointed it. On one subject only he seemed to 
belie his reputation. As acabinet minister he had given ‘his sanction to 
Sir Robert Peel’s measure tor the increased endowment of Maynooth ; 
instead of following up that 





hy doing so he ran the risk of seriously shaking Sir Robert Peel's adminis- 
| tration, might well have suggested caution in one who professed to wish 
| well to the measure which led to his resignation; but as the motives for 
his conduct were concealed from the public until the meeting of parlia- 
ment, the fact of his secession from the government did Sir Robert Peel 
much temporary harm. When the parliament again met, Mr. Gladstone 
Was at his post and ready to explain. From his great reputation for high 
principle, as well as political sagacity, it was supposed that he had some 

| Very strong conscientious objection to the proposed policy, and every al- 
lowance would have been made for him had that been the case. But when 
the mountain at last only prodaced a inouse—when it was found that he 
approved of the measure, aud was ready to support it out of office, but had 
resigned only that he might preserve his personal motives from suspicion, 
it was felt that such untimely scruples, whether they arose from purism or 
selfishness, were, at the time, out of place, and that they afforded a bad 
guarantee for the political wisdom of one who could thus risk the stability 
of a government in order to secure a brief personal éclat. 
One more phase of Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary career has yet to be 
viewed. He has presented himself in the two opposite characters of the 
man of theories and abstractions, and the man of figures, statistics, and of- 
ficial aptitude. Called from the position of an independent member of 
parliament, representing, not so much pecuniary or class interests out of 
doors, as certain extreme opinions on religious subjects and on the gene- 
ral theory of government, which, till he gave them utterance, had scarcely 
found a voice amidst the hot and ephemeral contests of public men, he 
| Was, as has been seen, fully equal to the new but laborious duties im- 
posed upon him. Promoted again from the position of a subordinate to 
that of a colleague with the leaders of his party, he was found once more 
equal to the duties of his new station. But with increased official import- 
ance there came another change in Mr. Gladstone’s character. With a 
facility of adoption, which is characteristic of a superior mind, he at once 
assumed the higher responsibilities and more important duties which his 


| new field of action required. He mounted rapidly, and with a commanding 


success, to the position of a statesman. His speeches embraced topics 
more directly associated with the general policy of the country than when 
he was explaining, with a lofty eloquence, his own chefished theories, or 
when, with a modest ability, he contined himself to the necessary but 
irksome expositions required by his subordinate rank. He now also be 
gan to throw himself with more ardour into the party conflicts of the 
time ; to recognise, however reluctantly, the influence of party spirit; to 
use his powers as an orator, not merely for the exposition of trath, butalse 
for the pleasure of victory. He now showed powers as a debater which 
he had not before been supposed to possess. As in former periods of his 
brief public life, he had but to make the attempt in this new sphere of 
action in order to succeed. If his success was not so triumphaut—if be 
did not so powerfully excite the passions of the House as some of his con- 
temporaries, he amply made up for the deficiency by the superior skill, 
the cool precision of his process of attack or defence, the logical force and 


| accuracy of his reasoning, the determined vigour with which his intellec- 


tual powers were brought to bear upon the subject, and, by their admir- 
able training and subordination to the purpose of his mind, made to secure 
the victory. It was observable, too, how the influence of his character 
added weight to his speeches, by inspiring confidence in his motives and 
his judgment. However much the House might feel on their guard against 
the plausibilities of Sir Robert Peel, or the hypocrisies of Sir James Gra- 
ham, they seemed to place trust in Mr. Gladstone—to feel a confidence 
that his moral integrity would not allow him to be carried far away from 
the strict line of honourable argument for the sake of triumph and applause, 
to be won by the exhibition of intellectual skill. And it is to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s credit that this reliance, so rare in parliamentary affairs, was seldom 
There have been few speakers who have held a high 

rank, or obtained great influence with their party, who have so little sacri- 
| ficed their political honour. ‘The chief characteristic of his powers as a 
| debater was the singularly comprehensive view which he was able to 
take, instantaneously and apparently without previous reflection, of the 
whole scope of the argument—of its strong as well as of its weak points 
| —which his position in the debate obliged him to answer. Scarcely had 
| the preceding speaker closed his lips ere Mr. Gladstone would rise, and, 

with the clear vision of a calm mind, reproduce in a bold outline the whole 

body of his speech ; and having thus set the picture,as it were, before the 
| mind's eye of his audience, he would penened with admirable analysis to 
| criticise its faults and short-comings, holding up its defects with no incon 
| siderable power of quiet ridicule, while giving to its merits that amount 
| of praise which he conscientiously believed to be their due. And then, 
with equal calmness and philosophical steadiness of purpose, he would 
| proceed to draw with a bold pencil the outline of the policy which he was 
disposed to recommend, laying down the principles so clearly, and draw- 
ing the conclusions with such precision, as to leave a strong and definite 
impression on the mind of the hearer of the rationality and coherency at 
; least of the system, if not a conviction of its truth. There is nothing bril- 
| liant about Mr. Gladstone’s oraterical displays. His triumphs as a debater 
| 
{ 
{ 


| 


are achieved by the aid—not of the passions, as with Sir James Graham, 
or with Mr. Sheil; not of prejudice and fallacy, as with Sir Robert Peel ; 
not of imagination and high seductive colouring, as with Mr. Macaulay ; 
but—of pure reason. He does not unhorse his opponent in the tournay, 
| but checkmates him on the chess-board. His influence on the House is 
of a mild, elevating, humanising character. He never exasperates, at least, 
| if he will not bend himself to the attempt to reconcile. He grows in 
strength with the progress of his cause, and that cause he always believes 
| to be the cause of truth. Looked at critically, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
| are open to some objection. He does not understand, so well as one 
would have expected from a man of his general good taste, the value of 
| abstinence. He is so possessed with his subject, so anxious to thoroughly 
investigate it, to take the many-sided view, in order the more fairly to grasp 
the truth, that he forgets how much he sometimes trespasses on the at- 
tention of his hearers. Intrinsically, the subject may be well worth the 
time he bestows upon it; and his Gonenieael prolixity has this excuse, 
that it is only a fault occasioned by too anxious a desire to take a philoso- 
phical view. But the audience he usually addresses are not so devoted 
| us he is to the cause of truth, and they are apt to charge. him with unne- 
cessary elaboration. In the language he uses he is open to similar objec- 
tions. Although occasionally he can be terse, and even epigrammatic, it 
is only at rare intervals in his speeches that he is so: they are, in the main, 
disfigured by an euphonistic phraseology, an unnecessary resort to Lati- 
nised forms of speech, and an annoying liberality of circumlocution. It 
must be understood that Mr. Gladstone is not chargeable with mere 
wordiness. His mind is too fertile to allow him to take refuge in such 
inflated common-place a8 one sometimes hears from some other members. 
It is not that there is any poverty of ideas, but that he has contracted a 
vicious habit of overloading his sentences with unnecessary subdivisions 
of explanation—all very choice and very perfect, both in themselves and 
in the language in which they are convey ed, but which become extreme- 
ly tedious when they are addressed to a large assembly, who are naturally 


It will not be surprising that, with these peculiar qualities of mind, Mr. 
Gladstone should not afford materials for any very brilliant portrait of 
himself as an orator. His physical powers scarcely keep pace with the 
-| calls made on them by his intellect, for the fulfilment of the conditions of 
his parliamentary position. Had he a more commanding presence, & 
- | stronger voice, and a more combative spirit, he would take rank with the 
| very first speakers ofthe day. But the bent of his nature is not towards 
strife, and inclination with him ever lags at the heels of necessity. Thus, 
-| however the determination to fulfil his duty, to enunciate and enforce the 
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views he conceives to be good for the time being, may force him into the 
arena, there is always a want of power in his speeches, sometimes result- 
ing from a philosophical indifference, sometimes taking the shape of a 
languid reluctance. His personal appearance helps to reinforce this im- 
pression. His recluse-like air has been rey mentioned. His voice 
accords with it. It is the voice one often hears from men of the poetical 
temperament, or in whom the passions have long been subdued in the in- 
tense application of the mind to study. As such = seem to the ima- 
gination to be but shadows to the battling, worldly men, 80 do such 
voices seem as but the shadows of voices. There is sound, clear and in- 
telligible, but without tone or volume; and you cannot conceive how 
passion in any shape can seize on such a vehicle of expression. When 
Mr. Gladstone is speaking, you might almost imagine that you heard a 
voice afar off, or the echo of a voice—it is not that it is husky, or indistinct, 
bat you catch the sound as though you overheard him communing with 
himself. Itis as if you saw a bright picture through a or veil. His 
countenance, without being strictly handsome, is highly inte lectual. A 
pale complexion, slightly tinged with olive, and dark hai r, cut rather close 
to his head, withan eye of remarkable depth, still more impress you with 
the abstracted character of his disposition. The expression of his face 
would be sombre were it not for the striking eye, which has a remarkable 
fascination. But the advantage which this highly intellectual expression 
would give him is, in a great measure, neutralised by the want of a corre- 
sponding dignity in gait and carriage. An abstraction of mind, from which 
he reluctantly arouses himself, is the great characteristic of Mr. Gladstone. 
His whole personal appearance and habits as an orator confirm, in a re- 
markable manner, this conclusion, which would be so naturally drawn | 
from his writings and some of his speeches. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Gladstone appears likely to take hereafter a very 
important and prominent position in public affairs. The tendency of po- 
litical events, for many years past, has been towards a result which might 
be very prejudicial to the country. The legislative power has, at every 
successive mutation of parties, fallen more and more within the grasp of 
the many, as distinguished from those leading minds of the couitry who 
have been trained in statesmanship, and whose extensive information and 
elevation of miad qualify them to arbitrate between conflicting interests, 
whose mutual jealousies, and their desire for self-advancement, would not 
allow of their Coles left to decide their battles of themselves. That the 
popular influence should to a certain extent prevail is essential for the 
protection of oor free institutions, and the gradual extension of political 
privileges, us well as of social advantages, among those who are entitled 
to enjoy them. But the risk we ran is, that at every fall the aristocracy 
may meet with iu their great wrestlings with the democracy or with the 
middle classes, they may be injured to an extent ultimately injurious to 
all. Nor is there less risk to the community in that spirit of lofty defi- 
ance, or of obstinate obstruction, to which an aristocracy so assailed are, 
sometimes driven by the instinct of self-defence. In inch astate of things 
men like Mr. Gladstone would be invaluable at the head of affairs. Sprung 
as he is from the middle classes, being the son of a Liverpool merchant, 
less suspicion would attach to the ideas he is known to entertain on the 
subject of government than if he were the descendant of a feudal aristo- 
crat; while the liberal tendency of his opinions on all subjects identified 
with the social and political welfare of his countrymen, would afford a 
guarantee that his notions as to government by the few, instead of by the 
many, would not be pushed to the dangerous extreme. It is probable 
that Mr. Gladstone will prove himself a philosophical statesman in the 
highest sense of the term, and that he will inspire a confidence among 
his more reflective fellow-countrymen that will induce them to trust him 
very largely, should he, in company with other great men of the day, be 
called upon to take charge of the interests of the country. He has shown 
bimself so apt and ready in every position of life in which he has been 
placed, so entirely equal to great and unexpected emergencies, that we 
should not be surprised to find him hereafter displaying powers and capa- 
bilities of the existence of which the public have no suspicion. 
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ADOLPHE THIERS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
Conclusion. ' 


_On this day he had agreed to betray his mistress, but at the last hour 
his resolutioa gave way, and he desired to retract. Instead of the duchess 
he offered to deliver up Marshal Bourmont,* with whom also he had an 





mterview; but M. Thiers declined this, saying, that he had no wish to 
tase a prisouer whom he would be compelled tw shoot, Dietz, still re- | 
coiling with remorse from the odious part he had undertaken, now offered | 
to deliver up the correspondence of the duchess. It was too late, how- | 
ever. He had advanced too far to retreat, and was compelled to fulfil 
his engagement. 

He at length proceeded at the time appointed, and was admitted to her 
royal highness, with whom he had a long interview, during which there 
were no bounds to the expression of his gratitude, and he withdrew, ieav- 
ing his mistress more deeply than ever impressed with his fidelity and de- 
votion. This was the more singular, because, as it afterwards appeared, 
he tried during the interview, by certain equivocal expressions, toawaken 
her suspicions. 

He had scarcely withdrawn before the house, surrounded by soldiers 
was forcibly entered by the agents of the police, pistol in hand. The 
duchess, Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, and MM. Maynard and Guibourg 
had only time to take refuge in a place of concealment previously pre- 
pared, by forming a cell in the wall, behind the fireplace, which was 
os: by the iron plate which formed the back of the chimney. 
re pe oats was to all se ge deserted ; but the information given 

y Dietz was so clear and precise, that no doubt existed of the presence of 
the duchess within its walls. A number of masons, aud some soldiers of 
ge Manes and pompiers were therefore summoned, and the work of 

>molition was commence ire was lighted j > chi y i 
which was the cell sage te a wi bine creat . . saieai oe aes 

oD we , P squeezed together, the 
space being barely enough to allow them to stand side by side. A smal 
hole was provided in the chimney plate, at which each in turn, applying 
=~ poe, took air. But the plate soon became intensely hhented a the 
ae Shad by mn soldiers in the chimney, and the cell was converted 

Mademoiselle Kersabiec, unable longer to suffer the torture 
she was exposed, was at length forced by her agony to utter 
Guibourg, thereupon, struck with his foot the plate 
have become nearly red hot, and the : 
os a et a the legitimate heir to the throne of the greatest kingdom 
= pean continent, pale, and almost expiring, advanced to Gen. 

ermoncourt, saying—‘ General, I deliver myself to your loyalty.’ ‘ Ma- 


dame,’ replied 
sd the gene iy are . » anf, . . 
oie? I general, ‘ you are under the safeguard of French ho- 


to which 
acry. M. 
which is stated to 
party surrendered themselves. 


. This constituted, in effect, the denouement of the drama of La Vendée. 
i ge to uae concluded, and the cabinet obtained a bloodless 
per a . _ afterwards the government attempted, with like success, 
on aa coup de main in Belgium. The citadel of Antwerp was bombard- 
d, and it surrendered, and the independence of Belgium, or, to speak 
more properly, its almost inevitable alliance with France was pdt. 
In the parliamentary recess in which these events occurred, M. Thiers 
received the highest honour which could be conferred on him as an author. 
He was elected a member of that section of the Institut which represents 
literature and history. 
On the opening of the session of 1833, the cabinet, of which he was, if 
not the head, certainly the most conspicuous member, met the chamber 
strengthened by the two great successes which we have just adverted to 
—the pacificationwf La Vendée, and the expulsion of the Dutch forces 
from Belgium. A large majority was the almost inevitable consequence. 
At the time of the formation of the ministry of the 11th of October, 


? ee respecting the ministry of the Interior was raised between 
- Thiers and M. Argout; a sort of competition arose between these 


pee: tag it was proposed, not altogether in joke, that the 
should be settled by lot ! and it is said that M. Thie 
fortune which seemed to preside 


question 
hi rs, trusting to the good 
PRS Ty . over his course, was not indisposed to 
Pa 1 pom ein sucha proceeding. The good sense of the king intervened 
Meta ae such a cause of ridicule from the cabinet. The Hotel of the 
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military exploits of Napoleon, was finished ; the ificent church of the 
Madeline was again put in progress; the palace originally intended for 
the king of Rome, and afterwards appropriated to various public offices, 
situated on the Quai D’Orsay, was completed ; roads were constructed, 
canals excavated, thousands of hands were employed, and national in- 
dustry began to revive. 

In the opinion of many this epoch constituted the most brilliant and me- 
morable in the public life of M. Thiers. Nevertheless, clouds were gath- 
ering round him. In the commencement of 1834, a secret movement 
among the republican party prognosticated an approaching explosion.— 
Aware of this, the government proposed the since notorious law against 
associations, the operation of which at the present time w ege A deprives 
the French people of that inestimable guarantee of freedom, the right of 
public meeting. M. Thiers supported this obnoxious measure with all his 
ability, not only as atemporary measure, rendered necessary by the exi- 
gencies of the moment, but as a permanent law, conducive to the mainte- 
nance of order and public security. The activity and energy displayed in 
this political emergency, rendered it apparent to all that for such a crisis 
M. Thiers’ fittest place was the ministry of the Interior, to which he re- 
turned without being curtailed in his fanctions, a very acceptable retreat 
being provided for M. Argout, in the lucrative office of Governor of the 
Bank of France. : 

Some days after these official arrangements the apprehended insurree- 
tion broke out simultaneously at Lyons and in Paris. On this occasion 
M. Thiers availed himself of the opportunity of redeeming the reputation 


| for persoual courage which had been compromised in the revolution of the 


It was at his side, in the emeute of the April barricades, that 
Captain Rey, and the young Armand Vareilles, Auditor of the Council of 
State, fell under balls aimed at the minister of the Interior. When the 
question was raised in the cabinet as to the mode of prosecuting the insur- 
gents, M. Thiers opposed the proposition to bring them before the extra- 
ordinary tribunal of the Chamber of Peers. He was, however, left in a 
minority. ; - } ; 
About this period serious dissensions broke out in the cabinet. The dis- 
putes between M. Thiers and Marshal Soult assumed a tone of bitter _ 
sonality, marked on the part of the latter by the most unworthy scurrility. 
M. Thiers pursued the offender by those measures of vengeance which his 
talents, activity, and official resources placed at his disposal. He a 
incessantly upon his colleagues in the cabinet the injurious effects produc- 
ed by the license assumed by the military president of the council to incur 
expenses not voted by the chambers, and it was notorious that the police of 
M. Thiers was charged with the collection of evidence of the maladminis- 
tration of Marshal Soult, in all the garrisons and fortified places. The 
marshal himself soon became acquainted with these Cgtteg em and saw 
plainly enough that an occasion was sought to break with him. An op- 
portunity soon presented itself, in the proposed nomination of M. Decazes 
to the office of Governor of Algiers, which was supported by M. Thiers, 
and opposed by Marshal Soult. The dispute upon this occasion came to 
something little short of personal collision. M. Thiers reproached the 
inarshal with the exile of Gen. Excelmans, in 1815, and with his ingrati- 


three days. 


tude towards M. Decazes, who had recalled him from exile against the | 
In fine, the conflict ended in the vic- ! 


opinion of the Duke de Richelieu. 
tory of M. Thiers, and the old marshal retired. 

Marshal Gerard was called to the presidency, to replace the Duke of 
Dalmatia; but soon finding himself in opposition to M. Thiers, on the sub- 
ject of the amnesty, in his turn retired. M. Thiers, not yet daring to as- 
pire to that high place in the government which he had already fixed on 
as the ultimate object of his ambition, adopted now the expedient of ten- 
dering his resignation. After some ministerial difficulties, and an inter- 
reguum of three days—during which a ministry under the presidency of 
the Duké of Bassano was tried—it was settled ‘that Marshal Mortier 
should be President of the Council, and that M. Thiers should return to 
the Hotel of the Interior. Marshal Mortier, however, soon became tired 
of sitting in a gilt chair, asthe nominal head of a government in wich he 
wasacypher. It was, after some altercation between MM. Thiers and 
Guizot, agreed that the Duke de Broglie should be invited to the Presi- 
dent's chair. , 

The negotiation, which had its issue in the appointment of M. de Bro- 
glie, was attended with some circumstances of a nature so personal, and 
have been related with so much detail, that notwithstanding the limit 
which must be imposed on the present article, we cannot refrain from 
laying them at length before the reader. 

On the retirement of Marshal Gerard, M. Thiers was embarrassed to 
patch up the cabinet thus falling to pieces. He first offered M. Molé the 
presidency, with pr without other functions. He next resorted to M. Du- 
pin, with as little success. M.Guizot withdrew because M. de Broglie 
was not accepted. M. Thiers declined M. de Broglie, because he well 
knew he was the duplicate of M. Guizot. Thus the cabinet broil was pro- 
ceeding without any apparent prospect of a termination, when the king 
sent for MM. Guizot and Thiers, and, with much dignity, requested them 
to bring to a close the public scandal of the ministerial dispute, and to 
come at once to a definitive arrangement. This interview took place at 
eleven o’clock, and had immediate success. Atnoon, MM. Guizot and 
Thiers became friends. The latter accepted M. de Broglie, but in two 
hours afterwards again changed his mind. 

At length, through the intervention of Talleyrand, and by his ascenden- 
cy over M. Thiers, all was arranged, and M. Thiers was again installed in 
the Hotel of the Ministry of the Interior, having waived, for the moment, 
perens which rose in his soul towards the department of foreign af- 
airs. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the fétes of July, M. Thiers was 
at the king’s side when a shower of balls was discharged at the group, 
from the infernal machine of Fieschi. Thi terrible disaster led to serious 
serge = and legislative results. The chambers were convoked, and the 
aws, since called the ‘laws of September,’ were passed, having for their 
effect to put narrower limits on the great popular right of trial by jury, and 
the liberty of the press. M. Thiers was most energetic in his support of 
these rigorous measures. 

The differences between MM. Thiers and Guizot were becoming now, 
from month to month, more serious and irreconcileable. At length the 
latter, with his friend, the Duke de Broglie, retired from the cabinet, and 
M. Thiers attained the summit of his ss He became President of 
the Council, and Minister of Foreign Affairs—he was prime minister of 
one of the greatest states of Europe, and its organ of political relation with 
other nations—he who, a few years before, had been a poor, pennyless, 
literary adventurer, lodging in a garret, in an obscure alley of Paris. No 
achievement of genius prom F go farther. 

The friends of M. Thiers say, that, at this time, he only accepted the 
elevated situation into which events had forced him, with great diffidence, 
and even with some repugnancy. This, however, is scarcely consistent 
with his character and temperament; the one, in the highest degree, self- 
confiding—the other, in the highest degree, rash. Be this as it may, he 
now endeavoured to conciliate parties, by adopting the tone and spirit of 
the opposition of the left in a greater degree than before. Serious politi- 
tical dificulties soon arose in relation to Spain; and the question of inter- 
vention being raised, of which M. Thiers was a warm partisan, he found 
himself in direct opposition to the opinions of the king; and not sorry, 
probably, to escape the difficulties of the position, he seized the occasion 
to retire from office, and resigned. 

Then was formed the ministry called the Cabinet of the 15th of April, 
under the presidency of Count Molé. M. Thiers took the opportunity of 
freedom from the duties of officc, and the approach of the recess, to make 
a classical tour in Italy. 

The Molé cabinet was soon menaced by storms from every quarter.— 
Towards the middle of 1838, was formed the great political crusade, 
known by the name of the ‘ Coalition,’ in which parties the most opposed 
laying aside their mutual differences, allied themselves for no other object 
than victory. Under this assault the Molé cabinet fell; and for two 
months the doctrinaires, the centre droit, the tiers partie, and the centre 
gauche, seized the ministerial sceptre, and tried all imaginable combina- 
tions and alliances, which were dissolved almost as soon as imagined.— 
M. Thiers, the chief of the coalition, could not succeed in forming a 
cabinet unaided by Marshal Soult. The latter would not accept the pres- 
idency with M. Thiers in the Foreign office. At length M. Thiers became 
a candidate for the presidency of the chamber, and failed. 

Finally M. Thiers found himself once more on the opposition bench- 
es, a simple deputy, as he was in the days after the iovelation. He now 
eccupied himself once more with literature, and commenced the history 
of the Consulate and Empire, which has so recently been published. | 
For the copyright of this work he received from M. Paulin, the publish- 
er, the enormous sum of 500,000 francs, equal to £20,000, of which £16,- 
000 were paid to him on delivering the Ms., and the remainder at the 
end of twelve months! 

Since 1840, M. Thiers has been out of office, and has continued to be a 
leading member of the opposition. The Constitutionnel, with which he 
was first connected as a journalist, is generally understood to speak his 
opinions, and it is said that the spirit of many of his political conversa- 
tions supplies matter for the best leading articles of that journal; but M. 
Thiers himself has not actually contributed as a writer to any journal 
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The public character of M. Thiers has been sketched by so masterly 
a hand, that, with such a portrait before us, it would be presumption for 
any foreign pen to attempt again to draw it. We shall, therefore, con- 
clude this brief notice with a few observations on this remarkable states- 
man, historian, orator, and jonrnalist, from the character of him given by 
M. Cormenin, better known as §'imon :— 

. M. Thiers is the essence of mind; he is intellect to the very tips of 
his lips and points of his nails. His organization is like that of Voltaire, 
frail, elicate, and mobile. He has the caprices and haughtiness of a 
child, with the assumption of the gravity of a philosopher. More a man 
of letters than a statesman, and more an artist than a man of letters, he 


will dote upon an Etruscan vase, and care little for liberty. As a cabi- 
net minigter, he conceives great designs; like a woman, he is bold in 


small matters. He has courage, but it is like that of delicate and sickly 
people—it comes in feverish fits, ending by nervous attacks and fainting 
fits; these weaknesses are only tolerated on a sofa; in politics, fainting 
is not suffered. A great orator, an uncertain statesman—action freezes 
him and nails him to his chair—declamation, on the contrary, warms and 
elevates him. His early enthusiasm for the conspicuous characters of 
the revolution was only the enthusiasm of a youth and a student, in 
which, unknown to himself, was mingled the vexation of not being him- 
self a party to such transactions, with the vague hope of becoming some 
-. a personage. But the possession of the joys of the ministry soon 
effeminated his revolutionary temperament, an he descended from the 
garret to the saloon, four steps at a time, installing himself upon sofas, 
rich with golden stuff, as if he had never been seated upon straw. A 
grand seigneur by instinct, as others are by birth or by habit; in the 
ministry or out of it, at home or abroad, those manners will never quit 
him. Nevertheless he may, perhaps, when he travels as a private indi- 
vidual, for his own pleasure or for ours, refrain from holding himself up 
to the notice of all he meets, by the magnificence of his suite. He may 
have the good taste to leave this sort of advertisement to the exhibitors 
of menageries, actresses, and princesses. 

‘In former days the mayors and sheriffs used to bring the keys of their 
cities on golden dishes to the Dukes of Montbazon and Montmorency ; 
now we freight vessels, we fire cannons, and we work the telegraph for 
the Montbazons of the desk, and the Montmorencys of the quill. No- 
thing is wanting to these gentry but to be accompanied by equerries 
with hawks upon their fingers, gentlemen of the Ned chinialier and pages. 
Sceptical by indifference, in morals, in religion, in politics and in itera, 
ture, there are no truths which strike deep into the heart of M. Thiers. 
There is no sincere and radical devotion to the cause of the people, 
which does not make him smile. He is like a shot silk, which, looked 
at in different directions, appears of all hues, without having any colour 
properly its own, and whose texture is so open that youcan see the light 
through: it. 

‘Ask him not for his convictions, or his doubts—demand not the proofs 

of his manliness—his temperament refuses them. You are annoyed at 
his raillery, but remember every thing seems a jest to him. You are 
vexed that he mocks at you, but remember that he also mocks at him- 
| self. 
‘ Confide to him, if you will, the ministry of Marine, of War, of the In- 
| terior, of Justice, or give him an embassy, but beware not to put at his 
| disposition the millions, for they will pass through his fingers as water 
| through a sieve. With his facility at expending money he unites a par- 
| ticular method of rendering an account of it, which is not at all that of 
the rest of the world, and this he very wittily calls the art of grouping 
figures. 

‘We cannot gauge precisely his political stomach, but we can only 
affirm that he has been, and, on future occasions will be, an enormous 
consumer of men, horses, ships, and supplies. You would not say, to 
look at this little man, that he has a stomach greater than another, but 
like Garantua he would take as a mere mouthful the largest budget. 

‘A minister at once supple and tenacious, indifferent and étetied ; he 
yields only to recover himself. He makes concessions only to be follow- 
ed by greater demands. He leaves you no choice exceptthat which you 
cannot help accepting, aud whatever you do you are sure, in the end, to 
yield to his demands. 

‘In his speeches, I love, above all things, his natural, lively, and un- 
affected chit-chat. He does not declaim; he converses. He does not 
preach ever in the same tone like his former colleagues, the Doctrin- 
aires’ Heis prolix, it is trae, and stuns me with his volubility; but it 
is a species of babble which relieves me from the monotony of oratory— 
from that eternal ennui to which a deputy is condemned, who is compel- 
led to submit to speechifying from noon till night. 

‘He does more than moye you or convince you; he interests, he 
amuses, he who, of all persons in the world, most delights to be amused 
himself. 

‘In his speeches, every step of his way is strewn with flowers, rubies 
pearls, and diamonds; he has only to stoop for them: he picks them 
up, handles them, forms them into pices & bracelets, rings, cinctures, 
diadems, so unbounded is the richness, the fertility, and the splendour of 
his wit. 

‘ He thinks without effort, produces without exhaustion, advances with- 
out fatigue, and arrays his ideas before you with a rapidity which is in- 
conceivable ; former times pass in review before his memory in their 
order, and proper costumes; and nature, which others court, comes to him 
uninvited in all the pomp of her majesty, and all the graces of her smiles. 








| all he will require is an evening’s pre 


Have you ever seen in the steamboats which traverse our rivers, the 
banks reflected in the suspended mirrors? They are reflected while the 
boat advances—fair villages, churches with tapering spires, verdant 
meadows, hoary mountaius, gay vessels, the flocks of the valley, the 
clouds of heaven, animals and men, seem to fly past in rapid succession 
in the glass. Such is M. Thiers. A sort of parliamentary mirror, he re- 
flects the passions of others, and cold and hard as the glass is, without 
passions himself. He weeps, but his eyes are tearless; he pierces his 
breast with a poignard, but draws no drop of blood; a mere drama all 
that, it is true, but what a drama, and what an actor! What nature, 
what suppleness, what powers of insinuation, what inflexions of voice ; 
what transparency and lucidity of style; what negligent grace of lan- 
guage. Actor, you deceive me, but ry should I complain ; you deceive 
even yourself; you play your part to admiration, but it is onlya part. I 
know that very well, and yet I allow myself to be ravished by your se- 
ductions. I give myself up to you; so long as you speak, I am under a 
charm ; and | almost prefer to listen to error from your mouth, to hear 
truth from any other. 

‘ When you undertook to defend the measure of restraining the popular 
wili of Paris by investing it with fortifications, what a part you played ! 
Assuredly I have witnessed all the varieties of performances which have 
been produced upon our parliamentary stage, but I must confess that 
your speeches on the fortifications of Paris were the most astonishing 
mystifications that I have ever yet witnessed. 

* Never before did so great an actor perform in so absurd a piece. He 
so draped himself; he gesticulated with so much art, with so much 
fancy ; he threw into the scene so much animation; he exhibited so 
much sleight of hand, and practised such optical illusion upon the audi- 
ence, that they could not refrain, even those who came to hiss, from 
shouting bravo and clapping their hands, and at last he carried his pres- 
tidigitation to such a length that, in fine, he put the chamber itself under 
his cup, and when he lifted it up, lo, there was no chamber—the tour de 
main was incomparable. 


‘M. Thiers has often reminded me of a beardless woman, well inform- 
ed and witty—not standing, but seated at the tribune, who chatted upon 
a thousand subfects, jumping from one to another with the most grace- 
ful levity, and without ghonindy the labour of her understanding to ap- 
pear upon her lips, which are ever in motion. $ 

‘He is more elastic than a spring of the finest steel—he bends and un- 
bends—te rises and falls with his subject—he will roll himself spirally 
round about a question from its base to its summit—he mounts, descends, 
remounts, hangs in thesbranches, hides himself in the thickest foliage, 
appears, disappears, and passes athousand times in and out with the 
pretty agility of a squirrel—he would extract money even from a stone— 
where others glean, he reaps. He extends his plumage, and shows, by 
turns, every hue of purple, gold, and azure. He does not speak, he 
coos—he does not coo, he lisps—he does not lisp, he warbles—and he is 
so dazzling both to the eye and to the ear, that one does not know which 
to admire most, his plumage or his song. He will give you a speeeh of 
three hours’ length on ssellountnbe, poetry, law, navigation, or war, and 
yet he is neither a poet, an architect, a lawyer, a marmer, or 4 soldier— 
ration. If he describes a battle, 
he astonishes the oldest generals. If he speaks of walls, roots, stone, 
and mortar, you would actually believe him to be a mason or an archi- 
tect. He will dispute with Gay-Lussac on questions of chemistry, and 
teach Arago how to direct his telescope at Venus or Jupiter. 

‘The fine arts, canals, roads, finances, commerce, ae the press, 
politics, anecdotes of the streets, theatres, war, literature, religion, muni- 
cipalities, morality, amusements, great things, middling things, little 
things—what does it matter to him, he is ready at all, He is 80, use 
in fact he is prepared — nothing. He does not speak like other ora- 
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tors, because he speaks like people of the world. Other orators prepare 
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themselves more or less, but he improvises; other orators perorate, but | rested. The first cross, which was of wood, and probably of rude enough 


he chats ; and who can be on their guard against a man who chats like 
you orme? What did I say? infinitely better than you, or than me, or | 
than any one else. : 

‘I have one fault, however, to find with M. Thiers. It is, that some- | 
times he cannot restrain his laughter when he is descending from the | 
tribune. Now, a good comedian never laughs at the farce which he 
plays. On this point, M. Thiers has Sor pe to learn. If M. Thiers | 
spoke slower, he would be less listened to; but his volubility is such, | 
that the house cannot go before him, or even follow him. Once started, | 
he proceeds at full gallop, from the morning to the evening. If the Al- 
mighty had foreseen that the day would come on which he would create 
a Thiers, he would undoubtedly have made the earth turn on its axis in 
forty-eight hours instead of twenty-four.’ 








ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON. | 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.— Conclusion. 
Leicester Square, as Mr. Smith justly observes, has more the appear- | 
ance of the Grande Place of some continental city than of a London 
square. The headquarters and chiefrendezvous of aliens, especially of 
Frenchmen, it bears numerous and unmistakeable marks of its foreign 


manufacture, gave way to one of stone, designed by Cavalini. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century, that period of puritanical intolerance, 
this was removed by order of the Commons’ House, an order which the 
royalists took care to ridicule by song and lampoon. According to Lilly 
the astrologer and quack, the workmen were three months pulling it 


' down, and some of the stones were used for the pavement before White- 


hall. Others were made into knife-handles, and Lilly saw some of them 
which were polished and looked like marble. Those were days in which 
kingly memorials found as little favour as popish emblems ; and after the 
death of Charles the First, the statue that now stands at Charing Cross, 
and which had been cast by Le Sueur in 1633 for the Earl of Arundel, 
was sold and ordered to be broken up. It was bought by one Rivet, a 
brazier, who, instead of breaking, buried it. This did not prevent the 
ingenious mechanic from making a large and immediate profit “| the 
efligy of the martyred monarch; for he melted down old brass into knife 
and fork-handles, and sold them as proceeding from the King’s statue. 
Roundheads and cavaliers all flocked to buy; the former desiring a trophy 
of their triumph, the latter eager to possess a memento of their lamented 
sovereign. In 1678, £70,000 was voted by parliament for the obsequies 
of Charles I., and for a monument to his memory, and with a portion of 
this sum, how large a one is not known, the statue was repurchased. 

The historian of the streets and houses of a great and ancient city, has, 


occupancy. French hotels and restaurants replace _taverns and chop- | in many ways, a most difficult task to perform. Not only must he read 
houses. f rench mames are seen above shops ; promises of French, Ger- | much, observe closely, and diligently inquire, display ingenuity in deduc- 
man, and Spanish conversation, are read in the windows; and grimy- | tion and judgment in selection, but he must be steadfast to resist tempta- 


visaged, hirsute individuals, in plaited pantaloons and garments of eccen- | tion. 


For, assuredly, to the lover of antiquarian and historical lore, the 


tric cut, saunter, cigar in mouth, over the shabby pavement. It is curious temptation is immense, whilst culling materials from quaint old diaries, 
to remark the different tone and station taken by English in Paris and | black-letter pamphlets, aud venerable newspapers, to expatiate and ex- 


French in London. 


In the former capital, nothing is too good for the in- 
truding islauders. 


In the best and most expensive season, they throng | 


thither, and strut about like lords of the soil, perfectly at home, and care- | to compress. 


less of the opinions of the people amongst whom they have condescended 
to come. The best houses are for their use; the most expensive shops 


are favoured with their custom; and if occasionally tormented by a} and aspiring genius. 


troublesoine consciousness, of paying dearly for their importance, they 
easily console themselves by a malediction on the French voleurs, who 
thus tuke advantage of their long purses and open hands. How different 
is it with the Frenchinan in London! He comes over, for the most part, 
at the dullest time in the year, in the autumn, when the town is foggy, 
dreary, and empty; when the Parks are deserted, shutters shut, the 
theatres dull, and exhibitions closed. He has certain vague apprehen- 
sions of the tremendous expense entailed by a visit to the English capital. 
To avoid this, he makes a toil of a pleasure ; wearies himself with econo- 
mical calculations; and creeps into some inferior hotel or dull lodging- 
house, tempted by low prices and foreign announcements. We find 
French deputies abiding in Cranbourn Street, and counts contenting them- 
selves with a garret at Pagliano’s. Thence they perambulate westwards ; 
and ignorant, or not choosing to remember, that London is ont of town, 
and that they have selected the very worst possible season to visit it, they 
pty marvel at the paucity of equipages, at the abundance of omni- 
yuses and hack-cabs, and the scarcity of sunbeams; and return home to 
inform their friends that London is a ville monstre, with spacious streets, 
small houses, few amusements; very great, but very gloomy ; and where 
the nearest approach to sunshine resembles the twinkling of a rushlight 
through a plate of blue earthenware. 

‘The foreign appearance of Leicester Square is not of recent growth. 
It seems to have been the favourite resort of strangers and exiles ever 
since the place was built. 
years ago, describing the parish of St. Anne’s, in which it is situate, 
days—* The tields in these parts being but lately converted into buildings, 
I have not discovered anything of great antiquity in this parish. Many 
parts of it so greatly abound with French, that it is an easy matter for a 
stranger to imagine himself in France.’’’ 

Sydney Alley is named after the Earls of Leicester, who had their 
town-house on the uorth side of the square, where Leicester Place has 
since been opened. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James L., 
occupied tor some years, this residence of the Sydueys. She also inhabit- 


ed a house in Drury Place, where Craven Street now stands, which was | 


built for her by Lord Craven. It was called Bohemia House for many 
years afterwards, and at last became a tavern, at the sign of the Queen 
of Bohemia. ‘The Earl of Craven was thought to have been privately 
married to the queen, a woman of great sweetness of temper and amiabi- 
lity of manners—a universal favourite both in this country and Bohemia, 
where her gentleness acquired her the title of “* The Queen of Hearts.”’ 
By right of their descent trom her, the House of Hanover ascended the 
throne of this kingdom.’ Lord Craven was the eldest son of Sir William 
Craven, lord-mayor of London in 1611. He tought under Gustavus Adol- 
phus with great distinction, and returned to England at the Restoration, 
when Charles II. made him viscount aud earl. He commanded a regi- 
ment of the guards until within three or four years of his death, which 
occurred in 1697, at the advanced age of eighty-five. 
lent soldier,’ says the advertisement of his disease in No. 301 of the Posf- 
man, ‘and served in the wars under Palsgrave of the Rhine, and also 
under the great Agustavus Adolphus, where he performed sundry warlike 
exploits to admiration; and, in a word, he was then in great renowne.’ 
However indifferently Leicester Square may at present be inhabited, 
and notwithstanding its long-standing reputation as a foreign colony, it 
has been the chosen abode of many distinguished men. 
Reynolds lived and died there. 
loniere Hotel. Sir Joshua’s was on the opposite side of the square ; and 
both of them, especially the latter, were much resorted to by the wits and 
wise men of the day. Johnson, Boswell, and, at times, Goldsmith, were 
constant visitors to Reynolds. John Hunter, the anatomist, lived next- 
door to Hogarth’s house; and in 1725, Lords North and Grey, and Arthar 
Onslow, the Speaker, also inhabited this square. Leicester House, where 
the Queen of Bohemia lived, is called by Pennant the ‘pouting-place of 


the same reason. Whilst Prince Frederick and the Princess of Wales 


Contrary to established etiquette, the bridal party went to visit the 
Prince before paying their respects to the King. ' 
riages and a sedan chair; the latter, which was lined with white satin, 


three fuotmen in splendid liveries. 


more than a century ago, from whom Mr. Smith obtained some of these 


thinly built, that when the heads of two men, executed for participation 
in the Scotch rebellion, were placed on Temple Bar, a man stood in Lei- 
cester Fields with a Teleseope, to give the boys a sight at them for a 
penny a-piece. 

A house in Leicester Fields was the scene of some of the eccentricities 
of that semi-civilised hero, Peter the Great of Russia. It belonged to tha 
Earl of Aylesbury, and was inhabited, during the Czar’s visit to this coun- 


try, by the Marquis of Carmarthen, who gave a grand ball there, on the | 


2d April, 1698, in honour of the imperial stranger. The Marquis was 
Peter’s particular chum and boon companion, and the Czar preferred his 
society to all the gaieties and visitors that beset him during his residence 
in England. Peter was very shy of strangers, and when William the 
Third gave him «a magnificent entertainment at St: James’s, he would 
not mix with the company, but begged to be put into a cupboard, whence 
he could see without being seen. 
Lord Carmarthen do the same. 
his favourite drink. Something strong he certainly required to digest his 
diet of train-oil and raw meats. On one océasion, when staying in Lei- 
cester Fields with the Marquis, he is said to have drunk a pint of brandy 
and a bottle of sherry before dinner, and eight bottles of sack after it, and 
then to have gone to the play, seemingly no whit the worse. He lodged 
in York Buildings, in a house overlooking the river, supposed by some to 
be that at the left-hand corner of Buckingham Street. A house in Nor- 
folk Street also had the honour of sheltering him. ‘On Monday night. 
says No. 411 of the Postman, ‘the Czar of Muscovy arrived from Holland, 
and went «lirectly to the house prepared for him in Norfolk Street.’ His 
principal amusement was being rowed on the Thames between London 


and Deptford ; and at last, in order to live quietly and avoid the hosts of 


visitors who poured in upon him, he took Admiral Benbow’s house at the 
latter place. It stood on the ground now occupied by the Victualling 
Office, and was the property of the well-known John Evelyn. 

‘Horne Tooke,’ says Mr. Smith, ‘in his Diversions of Purl y, derives 


the word Charing from the Saxon Charan, to turn; and the situation of 


the original village, con the bend or turning of the Thames, gives proba- 
bility to this etymology.’ Every body knows that Charing, now so cen- 
tral a point, was once a little hamlet on the rural high-road between Lon- 
don and Westminster, and that the ‘Cross’ was added to it by Edward 
the First, who, when escorting his wife’s remains from Lin« olnshire to 


Maitland, who wrote more than a hundred | 


‘He was an excel- | 


Hogarth and | 
Hogarth’s house is now part of the Sab- } 


The diamonds presented to Mr. | 


tract at a leugih wholly inconsistent with the necessary limits of lis work. 
Some writers are at pains to dilate their matter—his chief care must be 
What would fairly fill a sheet must be packed into a page 


| —the pith and substance of a volume must be squeezed into a chapter. 


| The diligent compiler should not be slightly considered by the creative 
Like the bee, he forms his small, rich store, from 
the fragrance of a thousand flowers—adopting the sweet, rejecting the 
nauseous and insipid. Nor must he dwell too long on any pet and parti- 
cular blossom, lest what would please in due proportion should cloy by 
too large an admixture. To vary the metaphor, the writer of such a wor 
as this Antiquarian Ramble, should be a sort of literary Soyer, mixing his 
materials so skilfully that the flavour of each is preserved, whilst not one 
unduly predominates. He must not prance off on a hobby, whether 
architectural, historical, social, or romantic, but relieve his cattle and his 
readers by jumping lightly and frequently from one saddle to another. 
Upon the old Westminster market-place a most barbarous event occur- 
red in the time of that tyrannical, acetous old virgin Queen Bess, who as- 
suredly owes her renown and the sort of halo of respect that surrounds 
| her memory, far less to any good qualities of her own, than to the galaxy 
| of great men who flourished during her reign. ‘The glory that encircles 
| her brow is formed of such stars as Cecil, Burleigh and Bacon, Drake and 
| Raleigh, Spencer, Shakespeare, and Sydney. Touching this barbarity, 
however, enacted by order of good Queen Bess. At the mature age of 
| forty-eight, her majesty took it into her very extraordinary looking old 
| head to negotiate a marriage with the Duke of Anjou. Commissioners 
| came from France to diseuss tlhe interesting subject, and were entertained 


1 
| Beauty ; and subsequently the duke came over himself, as a private gen- 
| tleman, to pay his court to the last of the Tudors. The duke being a pa- 
pist, the proposed alliance was very unpopular in England, and one Jolin 
Stubbs, a barrister of Lincolu’s-Inn, wrote a pamphlet against it, entitled, 
‘The Discoverye of a gaping gulphe, whereinto England is like to be 
swallowed by another Freuch marriage, if the Lord forbid not the banns, 
by letting her Majestye see the sin and punishment thereof.’ Certain 
expressions in this imprudent publication greatly angered the Queen; 
| Stubbs and his servant, Page, were brought to trial, and condemned to 

lose their right hands. This cruel and unusual sentence was carried into 

effect, on the market-place at Westininster, and witnessed by Camden, 
| who gives an account of it. Both sutferers behaved with great fortitude 
and courage. Their hands were cut off with a butcher’s cleaver and mal- 


let, and as soon as Stubbs had lost his, he pulled off his cap with his left, 


waved it in the air, and cried—* God save the Queen!’ He then fainted 
jaway. It took two blows to sever Page's hand, but he flinched not, and 
| pointing to the block where it lay, he exclaimed—I have left there the 
| hand of a true Englishman!’ Aud so he went from the scaffold, says the 
account, ‘ stoutlie and with great courage.’ 
Amongst spots of sanguinary: notoriety, Smithfield, of course, stands 
prominent. 
burned for heresy during Mary’s short reign, suffered there ; 


| merly inflicted on poisoners, was witnessed. 


of divers persons, to the number of sixteen or more.’ 
sixteen died, but the others were never restored to health. Tf any thing 
could reconcile us to torture, as a punishment to be inflicted by man on 
his offending brother, it is such a crime as this. 


| don. 
absurd; Mr. Sinith detends it upon very reasonable grounds. 


| 


They came in two ear- | 1697 this sanctuary was abolished entirely, at the same time with a dozen 
It is not well ascertained how it acquired the slang name of Al- 
contained the bride, and was preceded by a black page, and followed by satia, which is first found m a play of Shadwell’s, The Squire of Alsatia. 

j Immortalised by the genius of Scott, no sanctuary will longer be remem- 
Spencer, on occasion of his marriage, by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, | bered than Whitetriars. It was one of the largest; many others of the 
were worth one hundred thousand pounds. An old gentleman, born | privileged districts being limited to a court or alley, a few houses or a 
Thus Ram Alley and Mitre Court in Fleet Street, and Baldwin’s 
particulars, informed him, that about that time the neighbourhood was so | Gardens in Gray’s Inn Lane, were amongst these refuges of roguery and 


| others. 


| church. 


The majority of the two hundred and seventy-seven persons 
and here | *. 
also, upon two occasions, the horrible punishment of boiling to death, for- sired them. 
In France this was the pun- 
ishment of coiners, and there is still a street at Paris known as the Rue | 
. an , Peart ye 7" . +, |not escape them. 
del? Echaudé. tn Stow’s Annals it is recorded, that on the fifth of April, | ] 
1531, ‘one Richard Rose, a cook, was boiled in Smithfield for poisoning 
Two only of the 


If the punishments of our ancestors were cruel, if trials were sometimes 
over hasty, and small offences often too severely chastised, on the other 
hand, culprits formerly had facilities of escape now refused to them. The 
right of sanctuary was enjoyed by various districts and buildings in Lon- 
Pennant and many other writers have stigmatised this practice as 
‘In times 
when every man went armed, when feuds were of hourly occurrence in 
the streets, when the age had not yet learned the true superiority of right 
| over might, and when private revenge too often usurped the functions of 
princes.’ George II. retired thither when he quarrelled with his father ; } justice, It was essential that there should be places whither the homicide 
and his son Frederick, the father of George LIL., did the same thing for | ight flee, and find refuge and protection until the violence of angry pas- 
} sions had subsided, and there was a chance of a fair trial for him.’” Not 
lived there, they received the wedding visit of the Hon. Earl Spencer, | all sanctuaries, however, gave protection to the murderer, at least in later 
ancestor of the present Earl Spencer, and of his bride, Miss Poyntz. | ™™es. Ww hitefriars, for Instance, once a refuge for all criminals except 
| traitors, afforded shelter, after the fifteenth century, to debtors only. In 


January 9 
Martin’s and Westminster Abbey places of privilege for treason, felony, 
and debt; and mentioned the curious fact, that ‘ when the King’s justices, 
held their sittings in St. Martin’s Gate, for the trial of prisoners for trea 

son, the accused were placed before them, on the other side of the street- 
and carefully guarded from advancing forward; for if they ever passed 
the water-channel which divided the middle of the street, they might 
claim the saving franchise of the sacred procta and the proceedings 
against them would be immediately annulled.’ The dean also expressed 

his wonder that the citizens of London should be the men to impugn his 

church’s liberties, since more than three hundred worshipful members of 

the corporation had within a few years been glad to claim its privilege. 

The Star-Chamber decided against the city, and the prisoners were res- 
tored to sanctuary. The Savoy was another sanctuary ; and it was the 
custom of the inhabitants to tar and feather those who ventured to follow 

their debtors thither. 

In the theatrical district of London, Mr. Smith lingers long and fondly ; 
for there each house, almost every brick, is rich in reminiscences, not 
only of players and playhouses, but of wits, poets, and artists. In the 
burial-ground of*St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, repose not a few of those 
who in their lifetime inhabited or frequented the neighbourhood. There 
lies the author of Hudibras. ‘ Mr. Longueville, of the Temple, Butler’s 
steady friend, and who mainly supported him in his latter days, when the 
ungrateful Stuart upon the throne, whose cause he so greatly served, had 
deserted him, was anxious to have buried the poet in Westminster Ab- 
bey. He solicited for that purpose the pest mer ten of those wealthy 
persons, his friends, whom he had heard speak admiringly of Butler’s 
genius, and respectfully of his character, but none would contribute, 
although he offered to head the list with a considerable sum.” So poor 
Butler was buried in Covent Garden, privately but decently. He is in 
geod company. Sir Peter Lely, the painter of dames, the man who 
seemed created on purpose to limn the languishing and voluptuous beau- 
ties in Charles the Second’s court, is also buried in St. Paul’s; as are also 
Wycherley and Southerne, the dramatists ; Haines and Macklin, the 
cometlians; Arme, the musician; Strange, the engraver; and Walcot, 
alias Peter Pindar. Sir Peter Lely lived in Covent Garden in great style. 
‘ The original name of the family was Vandervaes ; but Sir Peter’s father, 
a gallant fellow, and an officer in the army, having been born at a per- 
fumer’s shop, the sign of the Lily, was commonly known by the name 
of Captain Lily, a fame which his son thought more euphonious to Eng- 
lish ears than Vandervaes, aud which he retained when he settled here, 
slightly altering the spelling.”” Wycherley, a dandy and a courtier, as 
well as an author, had lodgings in Bow Street, where Charles II. once 
visited him when he was ill, and gave him five hundred pounds to go a 
journey to the south of France for the benefit of his health. When he 
afterwards married the Countess of Drogheda, a young, rich, and beauti 
ful widow, she went to live with him in Bow Street. She was very jea- 
lous, and when he went over to the “ Cock” tavern, opposite to his house, 
he was obliged to make the drawer open the windows, that his lady might 
see there was no woman in the company. This ‘Cock’ tavern was the 
resort of the rakes and mohocks of that day; of Buckhurst, Sedley, Killi- 
grew, and others of the same kidney. In tact, Bow Street was then the 
Bond Street of London; and the ‘Cock,’ its ‘Long’s’ or ‘ Clarendon.” 
Dryden, in an epilogue, talks of the ‘ Bow Street beaux,’ and several 
contemporary writers have similar allusions. Like most places where 
the rich congregate, this fashionable quarter was a fine field for the inge- 


by pageants and tournaments, in which Elizabeth enacted the Queen of | nuity of pickpockets, and especially of wig and sword-stealers, a class of 


thieves that disappeared with the full-bottoned periwigs and silver-hilt- 
ed rapiers. In those days, to keep a man’s head decently covered, cost 
nearly as much as it now does to fill his belly and clothe his back. Wigs 
were sometimes of the value of forty or fifty pounds. Ten or fifteen 
pounds is an exceedingly ‘low price’ for these modish incumbrances. 
Out of respect to such costly head-dresses, hats were never put on, but 
carried under the arm. The wig-stealers could demand no more. Mr 
Smith quotes a passage from Gay, describing their mancuvres :— 

‘Nor is thy flaxen wig with safety worn : 

High on the shoulder, in a basket borne, 
| Lurks the sly boy, whose hand to rapine bred, 

Plucks off the curling honours of thy head.” 

Will’s coffee-house. was in Bow Street, and ‘ being the grand resort of 
wits and critics, it is not surprising,’ says Mr. Smith, ‘ that it should be- 
come also the headquarters of envy, slander, and detraction.’ There was 
then a lack of printed vehicles for the venting of the passions of rival 
literati ; lampoons were circulated in manuscript, and read at Will’s.— 
As the acknowledged authorship might sometimes have had disagreea- 
ble consequences for the author, a fellow of the name of Julian, who 
styled himself ‘Secretary to the Muses,’ became the mouthpiece of li- 
beller and satirist. He read aloud in the coffee-room the pasquinades 
that were brought to him, and distributed written copies to all who de- 
Concerning this base fellow, Sir Walter Scott gives some 
curious particulars in his edition of Dryden's works. There is no recerd 
of cudgelings bestowed upon Julian, though it is presumed that he did 
‘He is described,’ says Malone, ‘as a very drunken 
fellow, and at one time was confined fora libel.’ Dryden was a great 
sufferer from these violent and slanderous attacks—a sufferer, indeed, in 
more senses than one; for besides being himself made the subject ot 
venemous lampoons, he was suspected unjustly of having written one ; 
and was waylaid and beaten on his way from Will’s to his house in Ger- 
rard Street. A reward of fifty pounds was offered for the apprehension 
of his assailants, but they remained undiscovered. Lord Rochester was 
their employer: Lord Mulgrave the real author of the libel. 

In James Street, Covent Garden, where Garrick lodged, there lived 
from 1714 to 1720, a mysterious lady, who excitéd great interest and cu- 
riosity. Malcolm, in his Anecdotes of London during the Eighteenth 
Century, gives some account of her. She was middle-sized, dark-haired, 
beautiful and accomplished, and apparently between thirty and forty 
years of age. She was wealthy, and possessed very valuable jewels. 
Her death was sudden, and occurred after a masquerade, where she said 
she had conversed with the King. It was remembered that she had been 
seen in the private apartments of Queen Anne; but after the Queen’s 
death, she lived in obscurity. 

‘She frequently said her father was a nobleman, but that her elder 
brother dying unmarried, the title was extinct; adding, that she had an 
uncle then living, whose title was his least recommendation. It seems 
likely enough that she was connected in some way or other with the 
Stuart family, aud with their pretensions to the throne.’ 

Dr. Arne was born in King Street. His father, an honest upholsterer, 
at the sign of the ‘Two Crowns and Cushions,’ is said to have been the 
original of Murphy’s farce of The Upholsterer. He did not counte- 
nance his son’s musical propensities; and young Arne had to get up in 
the night, and practise by stealth on a mufted spinet. The first intima- 
tion received by the worthy mattrass-maker of his son’s proficiency in 











He drank tremendously, and made | 
Hot brandy, seasoned with pepper, was | 


lerime. Whitefriars was much resorted to by poets and players, dancing 
and fencing masters, and persons of the like vagabond and uncertain pro- 
fessions. The poets and players were attracted by the vicinity of the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens, built after the fire of London, by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, upon the site of Dorset House, the residence of the Sackvilles. 
Here Sir Wilktiam Davenant’s company of comedians—the Duke of York’s 
| servants, as they were called—performed fora considerable time. It ap- 
pears, how. er, that even before the great fire, there was a theatre in 
| that neighbeurhood. Malone, in his Prolegomena to Shakspeare, quotes 
a memorandum from the manuscript book of Sir Henry Herbert, master 
| of the revels to King Charles I. It runs thus:—‘ I committed Cromes, a 
broker in Long Lane, the 16th of February, 1734, to the Marshalsey, for 
lending a church robe with the name of Jesus upon it to the players in Sa- 
lishbury Court, to represent a Flamen, a priest of the heathens. - Upon his 
petition of submission and acknowledgment of his fault, I released him 
the 17th of February, 1634.’ 
The ancient sanctuary at Westminster is of historical and Shaksperian | 
celebrity, as the place where Elizabeth Grey, Queen of Edward the | 
Fourth, took refuge when Warwick the king-maker marched to London | 
to dethrone her husband, and set Henry the Sixth on the throne. It was | 
a stone church, built in the form of a cross, and so strongly, that its demo- | 
lition, in 1750, was a matter of great difficulty. The precinct of St. Mar- | 
tin’s-le-Grand was also sanctuary. Many curious particulars respecting it | 
are to be found in Kempe’s Historical Notices of the Collegiate Church, or | 
Royal Free Chapel and Sanctuary of Si. Martin’ s-le-Grand, London, publish- | 
ed in 1825. In the reign of Henry the Fifth, this right of sanctuary gave | 
rise to a great dispute between the Dean of St. Martin’s and the city au-| 
thorities. ‘A soldier, confined in Newgate, was on his way to Guildhall, | 
in charge of an officer of the city, when on passing the south gate of St. 
Martin’s, opposite to Newgate Street, five of his comrades rushed out of | 
Panyer Alley, with daggers drawn, rescued him, and fled with him to the 
| holy ground.’ The sheriff had the sanctuary forced, and sent rescued and 
rescuers to Newgate. The Dean of St. Martin’s, indignant at this vio- 
lation of priv ilege, complained to the king, who ordered the prisoners to | 
be liberated. Thereat the citizens, ever sticklers for their rights, demur- | 
red, and at last it was made a Star-Chamber matter. The dean pleaded 
his own cause, and that right skilfully and wittily. He denied that 


| 





music, was one evening at a concert, where he quite unexpectedly saw 
him officiating as the leader of the orchestra. 
Voltaire, when in England, after his release from the Bastille, whither 
he had been sent for libel, lodged in Maiden Lane, at the White Peruke, 
a wigmaker’s shop. When walking out, he was often annoyed by the 
mob, who beheld, in his spare person, polite manners, and satirical coun- 
tenance, the personification of their notion of a Frenchman. ‘One day 
he was beset by so great a crowd that he was forced to shelter himself 
against a doorway, where, mounting the steps, he made a flaming speech 
in English in praise of the magnanimity of the English nation, and their 
love of freedom. With this the people were so delighted, that their jeers 
were turned into applauses, and he was carried in triumph to Maiden 
Lane on the shoulders of the mob.’ From which temporary elevation 
the arch-scoffer doubtless looked down upon his dupes with glee, sup 
pressed, but immeasurable. ‘ , 
Quitting the abodes of wit and the drama for those of legal learning, 
we pass from Covent-Garden to Lincoln’s [nn Fields, through Great 
Queen Street, in the Stuarts’ day one of the most fashionable in London. 
Here dwelt Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and here he wrote the greater 
part of his treatise De Veritate, concerning the publication of which he 
believed himself, according to his own marvellous account, to have had 
a special revelation from heaven. A strange weakness, or rather mad- 
ness, on the part of a man who disbelieved, or at least doubted, of gen- 
eral revelation. For himself, he thought an exception possible. Insan- 
ity alone could explain and excuse such illogical vanity. Near to this 
sincular enthusiast lived Sir Godfrey Kneller, whose next-door neigh- 
bour and friend was Radcliffe the physician. ‘Kneller,’ says Horace 
Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, ‘ was fond of flowers, and had a 
fine collection. As there was great intimacy between him and the 
physician, he permitted the latter to have a door into his gardens; but 
Radciffe’s servants gathering and destroying the flowers, Kneller sent 
him word he must shut up the door. Radclitfe replied peevishly, ‘ Tell 
him he may do any thing with it but paint it.’ ‘And I,’ answered God- 
frey, ‘can take any thing from him but his physic Pope and Gay were 
frequent visitors at the painter’s studio. At the wall of Lincoln’s Inn 
Garden, Ben Jonson is by some asserted to have laboured asa bricklayer. 
‘He helped,’ says Fuller, ‘in the building of the new structure of Lin- 


the chapel of St. Martin’s formed any part of the city of London, as claim- coln’s Inn, where, having a trowel in his hand, he had a book in bis 


Westminster Abbey, erected one at each place where the beloved corpse | ed by the corporation ; quoted a statute of Edward ILI. constituting St. | pocket.’ Aubrey tells the same story, which is discredited by Mr Gif- 
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ford, who denies that the poet ever wasa bricklayer. Lord William 
Russell was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, it being, Pennant tells us, 
the nearest open space from Newgate, where he was confined. 

Passing through Duke Street, where Benjamin Franklin lodged, when 
working as a journeyman printer in the adjacent Great Wyld Street, into 
Clare Market, the scene of Orator Henley’s holdings-forth, we thence, by 
Drury-Lane, the residence of Nell Gwynne and Nan Clarges before they 
became respectively the King’s mistress and a Duke’s wite, get back to 
the Strand and move Citywards. But to refer, although merely nomin- 
ally, to one half the subjects of interest met with on the way, and sug- 
gested by Mr Smith, would be to write an_ index, not a review. Here, 
therefore we pause, believing that enough has been said to convince the 
reader of the vast amount of information and amusement derivable from 
the bricks and stones of London, and able to recommend to him, should 
he himself set out on a street pilgrimage, an excellent guide and com- 
panion in the Antiquarian Ramble. 


—=——— 
OLD JEST-BOOKS. 


BY J. 0. HALLIWELL. 


Who can read of the Globe Theatre, the curtain or Paris Garden, with- 
out wishing for one peep at Shakspeare as an actor, Burbage playing 
Richard, or an actual insight into what a ‘ bear-garden’ really was in the 
‘ good old days of Bonny Queen Bess?’ Alas, for the days of merry old 

ngland! The occupier of one of our comfortable modern boxes, or 
even the denizen of the tnost wretched seat in a sixpenny gallery, can 
have but little idea of what was patiently endured by their stage-loving 
ancestors, some two centuries pe ahalf ago; and we should be sorry to 
have to describe all their discomforts, commencing with standing in an 
arena unprotected from the weather, and not always terminating with the 
performance of the play. Our business leads us to a personage, now 
nearly forgotten on the regular boards, or retained only in the quickly 
Vauisiing pantomime, but who was then the actor par excellence ,for the 
multitude. 

With what indignation does Shakspeare allude to the class we are about 
to mention,—if possible, to describe,—the ancient clowns. ‘ Let those,’ 
he says, ‘ that play your clowns, speak no more than is set down tor them; 
for there be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity 
of barren spectatory to laugh too, though in the meantime some necessa- 
ry question of the play be then to be considered.’ This requires some 
explanation. 

Few plays were anciently considered complete without a clown, and 
he was a much more important and privileged person in his day than our 
own. He not only entered on the stage at the proper times, but contin- 
ually mixed with the company, and attempted to excite merriment by 
any species of buffoonery that occurred to him. Richard Tarlton, who 
played between 1560 and 1588, was one of the most yopular and notori- 
ous of these extemporising clowns. Always ona dnaied for a joke, he 
Was not contented with confining his attentions to the company on the 
Stage, but constantly sparred with the audience. Nor were the latter 
backward in inciting him to rhyme ou themes which were generally con- 
cocted beforehand, in order to puzzle Tarlton when he appeared before 
them. Thas is related ‘ Tarlton’s Jest of a Gridiron,’ which we give in 
its original quaint style, for to translate it into modern language would 
destroy the best part, and injure the rest :— 

While the queen’s players lay in Woacester city to get money, it was 
his custom for to sing extempore of themes giveu him; amongst which 
they were appointed to play the nextday. Now one fellow of the city 
amongst the rest, that seemed quaint of conceit to lead other youths with 
his tiue wit, gave out that the next day he would give him a theme to put 
him toa nonplus. Divers of his friends acquainted with the same ex- 
pected some rare cone eit. Well, the next day came, and my gallant gave 
him his invention in two lines, which was this :— .* : 

. Methinks it is a thing unfit 
To see a gridiron turn the spit. 

The people laughed at this, thinking his wit knew no answer thereun- 
to, which angered Tarlton exceedingly, and presently with a smile look- 
ing about, when they expected wonders, he put it off thus :— 

Methinks it is a thing unfit 
To see an ass have any wit ! 


The people hooted for joy to see the theme-giver dashed, who, like a | 


dog with his tail between his legs, left the place. But such commenda- 
tions Tarlton got, that he supped with the bailiff that night where my 
themer durst not come, although he were sent for, so much was he vexed 
at that unlooked for answer.’ 

Many other anecdotes are told of Tarlton. ‘There was a nobleman that 
asked Tarlton what he thought of soldiers in time of peace. “ Marry,” 
quoth he, they are like chimneys in summer.” ’ ‘ 

“An unthrifty gallant belonging to the court had borrowed five pounds 
of Tarlton; but having lost it at dice he sent his man to Tarlton to bor- 
row five pounds more, by the same token he owed him already five 
pounds. “ Pray tell your inaster,” quoth Tarlton, “that if he will send 
me the token, I will send him the money.”’’ 

‘ Tarlton being in a merry vein as he walked in the great hall in Green- 
wich, met iny old Lord Chamberlain going between two fantastic gallants. 
and cried aloud to him, “ My lord, my lord, you go in great danger !” 
Whereat amazed, he asked whereof? “ Of drowning,” quoth Tarlton, 
“ were it not for those two bladders under each of your arms.” * 

* Tarlton meeting a rich Londoner, fell into talk about the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, highly praising his bounty to his servants, his liberality to 
strangers, his great hospitality and charity to the poor. ‘“ He doth well,” 
says the rich man, “ for what he hath, he hath during his life.” “ Why,” 
quoth Tarlton, “ for how many lives have you your goods he . 


‘ Tarlton upon a time being in the country, and lod 


. : 1 ging ina homely inn 
during which time ~ in ; 


ine there was a gentleman dwelling in the same town, 
somewhat fran tic andmad, which madman on a sudden rushed into Tarl- 
ton’s bed-chamber with his sword drawn, and finding him there in bed, 
would have slain him, saying, “ Villain, were it not valiantly done, to 
strike off thy knave’s head at one blow?” Tarlton answered, “ Tut, sir 
ye 8 nothing for your worship to do: you can as easily strike off two 
morales ar as one y wherefore, if you please, I'll go down and call 
l ter, and so you may strike off both our heads at once.’ The mad- 
prt bye him, and so let him slip away.’ 
Asa gentleman and Tarlton passe rough a fie > t ri 
a tree cried “kaw, kaw.” “ Se, venian Sobers eo ne ; ient “ 
at . A ,’ quoth the gentleman, 
yonder crow calleth thee knave.” “No, sir,” he answered. “ he beck. 
ons to your worship as the better man.”’ ; 
Years before Tarlton appeared on the st 
ag though of a different kind, in Edward the Fourth’s time ; and, 
Tarlton, a collection of Jests was fathered upon him. Falstaff, ac- 
cording to Shakspeare, “ broke Scogan’s head at the court-gate.” ‘Our 
dramatist probably took the name and idea from the collection we have 
alluded to, for the historical evidence of his biography is but small. Few 
of Scogan’s jests will amuse the modern reader, but there is considerable 
humour in the following relation, “How Jack made his master my a 
penny for the herring-bones.’ Ahi ial 
‘On a time, Scogan did 
worth of fresh herrings. 
or else bring none.” 
penny, and when he came home, Scogan said, “ How m 
thou brought?” and Jack said, “ Three 1 
for a penny.” 


age, Scogan bore the bell among 


send Jack to Oxford to market, to buy a penny- 
Scogan said, “ Bring four herrings for a penny, 


any herrings hast 


Scogan said, “he would have none of them.” “ Sir,” said 
Jack, “then will I, and there is your penny again.”” When dinner-time 
was come, then Jack did set bread and butter before his master and 
roasted his herrings, and sat down at the lower end of the table and did 
eat his herrings. Scogan said, “Let me have one of thy herrings, and 
thou shalt have one of me another time.” Jack said, “ And if you will 
have one herring, it ‘shall cost you’a penny.” “ What!” said Scogan, 
* thou wilt not take it on thy conscience.” Jack said, “ My conscience is 
such that you get not a morsel here, except I have my penny again ” 
Thus contending together, Jack had m rings. 
Master of Arts of Oxford, one of Scogan’s fellows, did come to see Sco- 
gen and when Scogan had espied him, he said to Jack, “Set up the 
vones of the herrings before me.” “Sir,” said Jack, “ they shall cost you 
a penny.” Then said Scogan, “ What, wilt thou shame me?” “ No, sir,” 
said Jack, “ give me my penny again, and you shall have up the bones or 
elsé I will tell all.” la 
Aral cases erence eee! ng bie tne Gh Mar of 
gan; Scog: ‘ ne, saying, “ Jf 
you had come sooner, you should have had fresh herrings for dinner.”’* : 
: In this case F - 
ished for his parsimony. 


_ ut the pletare of thas thenen t4 cheer 
The so-called e picture of the times is singular. 


‘jests’ of his early period are generally nothing be 
than very b: ee Pe ge Ee ally nothing better 
aaitiin® hed practical jokes, and it is difficult to select many that are 
cae wie : owing pee ow have a collection fathered upon the 
et SKelton, printed in the reign of Henry V -hich com- 

mences with the following anecdote:— y VILL. which com 
‘Skelton was an Englishman born 


- 1,as Scogan was. ¢ > was e — 
and brought up at Oxford. gan was, and he was educated 


and there he was made a poet laureat. And 


Jack could not get four herrings, but three for his | 
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Scogan then cast down a penny to Jack, and Jack | 


the master was outdone by the man, and Scogan well pun- | 


| for him, as with dragon-mouth ! 


my ; | seeming want of interest in things present, that so beautiful parting of 
ade an end of his herrings. A | 





on a time he had been at Abingdon to make merry, where he had eaten 
salt meats, and he did come late home to Oxford, and did lie in an inn 
named the Tabour, which is now the Angel, and he did drink, and went 
to bed. About midnight he was so thirsty that he was constrained to 
call to the tapster for drink, and the tapster heard him not. Them he 
cried to his host and his hostess, and to the ostler, for drink, and no man 
would hear him. “ Alack !” said Skelton, “I shall perish for lack of drink ; 
what remedy ?”’ At the last he did cry out, “Fire! Fire! Fire!’ When 
Skelton heard every man bustling himself, upward, some of them naked, 
and some half asleep and amazed, Skelton did still cry, Fire! fire! that 
every man knew not whither tg resort. Skeiton then did go to bed, and 
the host and hostess, and the tapster with the ostler, did run to Skelton’s 
chamber, saying, ‘ Where, where, where is the fire?” “Here, here, 
here,” said Skelton, pointing his finger to his month. ‘“ Feteh me some 
drink to quench the fire, and the heat and the dryness in my mouth,” ad- 
ded he; and so they did. Wherefore it is good for every man to help 
his ownself in time of need with some policy or craft, so be it there being 
no deceit or falsehood used.” 

Not a few of the anecdotes current at the present, and told of the gen- 
eration just passed away, may be distinctly traced to the sixteeuth and 
seventeenth centuries. The jest-books of that period are full of curious 
and entertaining matter; a few selections may be amusing to the gene- 
ralreader. We will eommence with one entitled ‘ Wit and Mirth,’ 1630, 
written by John Taylor, a waterman on the river Thames, who was dis- 
tinguished amongst his contemporaries as the * Water Poet.’ 

“Myself carried an old fellow by water that had wealth enough to be 
Deputy of the Ward, and wit sufficient for a scavenger. The water be- 





ing somewhat rough, he was much afraid, and instead of saying his 

rayers, threatened me that if I did drown him, he would spend a hun- 
Fred pounds but he would see me hanged for it. I desired him to be 
quiet and fear nothing, and so in little space I landed him at the Bears’ 
College on the Bank-side, alias Paris Garden. “ Well,” said he, “I am 
glad 1 am off the water, for if the boat had miscarried, I could have 
swum no more than a goose.’’’ 

‘ An old painter at the repairing of a church was writing sentences of 
sculpture upon the wails. By chance a friend of mine came into the 
church, and reading them, perceived much false English. “Old man,” 
said my friend, “why do you not write true English?” “Alas! sir,” 
said the painter, “they are poor simple people in this parish, and they 
will not go to the cost of it.”’”’ 

‘A seller upon his march found a horse-shoe, and stuck it at his gir- 
dle, where, passing through a wood, some of the enemy lay in ambush, 
and one of them discharged his musket, and the shot by fortune lighted 
against the fellow’s horse-shoe. “Ah! ah!’ quoth he, “I perceive that 
a little armour wiil serve a man’s turn, if it be put on in the right 
place.”’’ 

‘A justice of the peace being angry with a pilfering knave, said, ‘“ Sir- 
rah, if thou dost not mend thy manners, thou wilt be shortly hanged, or 
else I will be hanged for thee!’ The bold knave replied, “ I thank your 
worship for that kind offer, and I beseech your worship not to be out of 
the way when I shall have occasion to use you.”’’ 

‘ A cardinal kept a knavish fool for his recreation, to whom he said, 
“ Sirrah fool! suppose that all the world were dead but thou and I, and 
that one of us should be turned to a horse, and the other of us to an ass, 
say which of us two wouldst thou choose to be?” The fool answered, 
‘Sir, you are my master, and for that respect itis fit that your worship 
ha F spervi we first, and I will be contented to take that which you leave.” 
“ Why then,” said the cardinal, “I would be a horse.” “No,” said the 
fool, “let me entreat your worship to be an ass, for I would choose to 
be an ass above all things.” “Why?” quoth the Cardinal. “Marry,” 
said the fool, “ because that I have known many asses come to be justi- 
ces, but | never knew any horse come to the like preferment.” ’ 

‘A diligent and learned preacher, on a Sunday in the afternoon, was 
preaching, whilst most of the vestrymen were fast asleep in their pews. 
In the mean space a young child cried somewhat aloud at the lower end 
of the church, which the preacher hearing called to the nurse, and said, 
‘Nurse, I pray thee still thy child, or else it may chance to awaken some 
of the best men in our parish.” ’ 

‘A serving-man going in haste in London, minding his business more 
than his way, a gallant jostled him from the wall almost into the kennel: 
upon which the fellow turned about, and asked the gentleman why he 
did jostle him so. The gentleman replied, “because he would not give 
the wall to a saucy knave.” The servingman retorted, “ Your worshipis 
not of my mind, for [ will.”’ 

These and similar anecdotes supplied our ancestors with food for many 
a hearty laugh, and filled the place of Punch in the eating-houses of the 
seventeenth century. It is, however, to be regretted that some of the 
most clever and quaint specimens of this class are tinctured too deeply 
with the coarse indelicacy of the age to bear transcription. . 


——>—— 
THE YOUNG COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
A SCOTTISH stToRY.—Concluded. 


Debarred from approaching the fatal subject with her, the young man 
was thrown back upon his own thoughts for the solution of what so 
baffled and chilled him. ‘ Why is Helen thus?’ was the question, in his 
moody rides to visit this or that parishioner on some ministerial errand, 
he ever propounded to himself at the moment of his setting out, and 
which kept his mind excited and confused till he again dismounted at his 
own door. On almost every such occasion the whole panorama of his 
courtship used to pass anew before him, from the evening, five years be- 
fore, which he first spent in his Helen’s company, to the hour when, 
amid weeping bridesmaids, he held her hand im his, and felt himself 
moving, as it seemed, along with her through a lane of impeding sounds 
and outstretched atrial fingers. He calléd to mind, first, those dark 
and wet winter nights, due to slumberous and nutritious Exegesis at his 
his own fireside, but which found him still a truant under her window, 
pacing the pavement with timorous foot-fall, watching but for the bless- 
ing of her shadow if it might flit across the blind. And then, how these 
window-watchings had been changed into visits; and how, through a 
long tangled avenue of hopes, fears, joys, estrangements, and bitter jea- 
lousies, he had still followed her, till he won her. Won her! ay, but 
how? This was tha question which came again and again with hor- 
rible importunacy knocking at the door of his memory. That his Helen 
had never been to him a soft and yielding maiden, listening, pleased, and 
eager, with downcast eyelids, as if drinking in her lord’s wisdom, this he 
knew ; but it had been no matter of solicitade to him in making the step 
of marriage ; nay, rather it had been a reason, a yee | lying at the 
root of his loye. No! his Helen was no toy, to be wooed languidly with 
smiles and half-shut eyes; she was a queen exacting in her grace, it was 
a pain ofthe whole spirit to be near her. Not to be kind and beaming, 
but to be stately sad, permissive ; this was the Helen he loved, the Helen 
of his imagination ; so that the very sound of her name, the very word 
when written on paper, had something in it marble and Grecian. From 
the glances, the Fe. tah of such a being to have inferred the assurance of 
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there was in him, the black blood would come rushing, boiling, till his 
veins, filled with the fiendish fluid, were stiffened like cordage in his 
body, and he stood, that clear-souled youth, his throat swollen with rage, 
and his face gnashed and disshrivelled into the scowl of a Judas. Oh, 
but was it possible? Granted that his infatuation, his blindness, might 
have led hin to such a horrid issue as this blasted wedlock, could she, 
this woman, who was at least well-born and honourable, have so foully 
deceived him? Ah! who could tell? Who knew what heart-weariness 
and sore imperious necessity on the part of the maiden, might not bring 
about or acquiesce in, where there was such importunacy, and such ignor- 
ance on the part ofthe lover? And softening down in under the 
gentler thought, the tears would begin to flow, and he would hurry through 
the air as if revelling in rapid motion. 

There was one of his old loverrecollections which would come up now, 
as if there were a special and unknown significance init. Once, not long af- 
ter his first becoming acquainted with Helen, he had chanced, by the merest 
accident, to hear a little anecdote relating to her infancy, which charmed 
him in quite a peculiar manner. When she was little more than two 
years of age she used to have for her playmate a cousin, not much older 
than herself, of whom she was very fond, and one of whose roguish 
amusements during a summer they spent together in the same country- 
house was to lead her out to a small, clear stream which ran near, where, 
pacing her, grave little maiden, at the edge of the water, he would push 
1er, in the most indefatigable manner, farther in, so as to make her wet 
her feet. By some silly trick of the imagination, this baby-anecdote had 
not only pleased him beyond measure at the moment, but had painted it- 
self a sweet coloured miniature in his memory. His Helen, a fair-haired 
little beauty, with mild appealing eyes, suffering herself to be pushed into 
the water, became thereafter one of his favourite portraits of her. There 
was this material difference, however, between the reality and the fancy- 
painting, that the part performed by the roguish cousin in the former was 
represented as performed by himself in the latter. So completely was 
this the case, ol so favourite an occupation was it with him to contem- 
“ete the picture he had drawn of his infant Helen, that it had actually 

ecome a sort of hallucination with him that he had been Helen’s play- 
mate in childhood, her little beau, her parveyor of apples, her defender 
against the watch-dog; and the person of the cousin had passed com- 
pletely out of view, dismissed unceremoniously into mere shade and ob- 
scurity. Indeed, so little space had the existence of the cousin taken in 
his mind, that he had never inquired farther concerning him, and had 
only chanced on one occasion to learn that a cousin of Helen’s, who, he 
supposed, was the same, had obtained a commission, and gone out with 
his regiment to India. 

In those sad, retrospective moods of the young clergyman, that resolute 
digging in the past to find the root of his present bitterness, the «4 anec- 
dote of his infant Helen did not fail to turn up, nor the picture his fancy 
had painted of it to come again vividly before him. By some perverse 
freak, however, of the imaginative faculty, always a sycophant in his 
mind of the growing feeling, the picture would no longer present itself 
ape as it used to be. It was larger in size, no lounger a miniature, 

yut a canvass picture ; and there was an alteration in one of the principal 
figures. ‘There was still the fair-haired, blue-eyed little beauty at the 
edge of the brook, but he no longer recognised his own features in the 
boy-shape that stood by her. Somehow, it seemed as if the long-forgot- 
ten cousin had come forward out of the dim background and resumed his 
place : while the other figure, detaching itself from the picture altogether, 
lut still facing it wistfully, seemed to recede from it into the hither-space, 
dilating and approaching in reverse perspective, till it ended in—himseelf. 

There was no reason in all this; nor did it produce any additional pain 
in the meantime, or lead to any crisis of feeling. The understanding re- 
mained busy, restless, and without clue as before ; only a vague, shadowy 
sense of something found out, hung before the imagination. As with a 
fleet at sea, so with his mind; certain faculties seemed to have shot for- 
ward in the chase far beyond the horizon of the rest; and these, the ob- 
ject of pursuit having been descried, were now waiting till the whole 
should come up that the shock of action might commence. _ Towards his 
wife, accordingly, notwithstanding the distraction within, his demeanour 
was still the same, tender, silently reproachful, sad. Still the same walks, 
the same conversations, the same Padness gushing through restraint. 
The only perceptible effect produced on his behaviour as yet, by what 
was passing on his mind, was a certain hawk-like sharpness, foreign to 
his nature, with which he began to watch her movements. Every flitting 
expression of countenance, every flush of the cheek, every word spoken, 
was now noted and put to the question ; and, if she but left the room for 
a moment, he would feel himself rise involuntarily to follow her. j 

It was not long before this inquisitive eagerness fastened upon a special 
incident. They were waiking, as wont, in the park beyonc the garden, 
one evening, when the unusual sound of a horn, blown probably by some 
gamekeeper making his round in the woods, was heard at a distance. 
The blast was clear and prolonged, and the young man stopped and was 
listening for its repetition, when he felt his companion's arm tremble vio- 
lently, and, turning round on the instant, he perceived that her face had 
assumed that keen, tremulous, alarmed look, which, as the one marked 
variation from her habitual expression of languid repose, always so 
strangely affected him. His impulse was to support her, to soothe her ; 
but ere he could obey it, some thought stung him, and with a start, and a 
half-stifled exclamation, he fell into silence, and walked on by her side 
gnawing his lip, and musing deeply. That look—that Helen look, as he 
had learnt in his fondness to call it, often as he had observed it, and 
winced under it, it seemed as if then for the first time he had penetrated 
its meaning. A door was, as it were, opened, through which a thousand 
detached recollections rushed into his mind, and filled it with the flash of 
their explosion—how sensitive was Helen to all impressions of war and 
adventure ; how the chance sight of anything scarlet through the trees 
would excite her; and how she would ever listen, as with quivering nos- 
tril, to a martial description or the narrative of a soldierly deed. All at 
that moment seemed plain to him, and he walked on harshly and mecha- 
nically as if by the side of a stranger. Fuss 

For several days the incident of the bugle-blast could not be dismissed 
from his mind. ‘It retained at first all the horrible importance which his 
thoughts had assigned it, but ere long he began to refiect how fantastic 
was his whole mode of construing such a circumstance. What corrobo- 
tion was there in the whole history of his acquaintanceship with Helen 
for this his so subtle conclusion? During the five years which had 
elapsed since first he met her, had not the succession of her feelings with 
regard to him been the main thread of her life, as his love for her had 
been of his? had she not surrendered to him at last, with tears and virgin 
blushes? and was he now to conjure up out of the depths of the long 
past a violent figment to undo all?’ No! his Helen, unhappy as it too 
evidently appeared she was, might indeed be recurring in memory to the 
past, but with no py regret as his fancy had been persuading him. 
And that she should not be so happy in the present, what wonder? How 
could he, a poor, wildly varying youth, not sufficient for himself, absorb, 
and hold the spirit of a creature so noble; how could she, fitted by na- 
ture and culture for a far other destiny, accommodate herself to a life so 
humble and uniform as she must lead with him? And in this mew access 











affection, in this there was indeed ecstacy too great for mortal. So once 
he had reasoned, spurning the experience which ever and anon 
would appeal to his shrewder part, suggesting that the real Helen was 
probably a daughter of Eve, and that it might be not her, but a rib warm 


: | from his own side, and made in her likeness, that he was worshipping. 
1errings, for I could not get four | 


Now, however, Experience came back, satiric, demoniac, polite, as if 
with inquiries how he felt. Oh, horror! had he accepted as evidence 
of a woman’s love marks and tokens which derived all their value from 
a youth’s mistake as to what it was possible for a woman to be, which, 
had the object of his passion been the incarnate essence of all that was 
earnest and sorrowful in her sex, had yet been too little? Those glances, 
blushes, was it possible that they could have been not love’s, but some 
devilish counterfeits, the passing evidences in the countenance of some 
indefinable spasm of the spirit at the moment That listlesness, that 


the lips, could they be, not, as he had imagined them, the native style 


? 


and a of a certain high and rare order of spirit, but mere wo- 


manly heart-weariness, which might be traced to a cause 

Day after day did he rack himself thus. Fain would he settle in the 
conclusion that Helen was unhappy only in her present lot, in her re- 
moval from her old circle, and from the highly-cultured society to which 
she had been accustomed. That she should be so would indeed have 
been a bitter discovery, because it would have shown him how little it 
lay with him by his love, or any endeavours, to make up for the loss of 
those things which she regretted ; because, in fact, it would have reveal- 
ed to him that, shut up in that spot of earth where God or his fate had 
appointed him, he must labour on, a lonely man. Still even in this 
supposition he had hope for her, that Time, with its all-smoothing hand, 
might smooth this roughness also. And@h, how gladly would he have 
taken refuge in this conclusion, with all its misery, and hid his face in it, 
so that he could but shut out from his view the alternative which waited 
‘His Helen—she loved another!’ The 
thought would come; and, as it came, through love, through natural kind- 


of fondness he would re-enact the lover, gaze into her face, bend before 
her in spirit, and sigh for his own unworthiness. 

Not long was it to last thus. On a Thursday evening (it was now early 
September) they were sitting at tea—pen, ink, and the half-finished ma 
nuscript of his Sunday’s sermon lying on the table before him, pushed 
aside to make way for the tray—when a message was brought him from 
one of his parishioners who was thought to be dying, and wished to see 
him. As the distance was not so great but that he might walk, and be 
back before it was very dark, he did not order his horse to be saddled, 
but, hastily drinking his tea, set out on foot. He soon reached the cot- 
tage where the sick man lay. He was an old man of seventy years; but 
his frame had been strong, his illness was sudden, and it was painful to 
see how he still clung to life, and despairingly looked to the bystanders, 
as ifthey could help him and would not. When the young clergyman 
entered and approached his bed, the old man seemed to conceive an im- 
mediate hope, and grew calm, as if he had one now by him who, in vir- 
tue of his sacred office, bad an interest with Death, and could extend him 
some protection. All the more terrible was it, when the other inmates 0 
the cottage withdrew from the room and left them together, for the young 
clergyman to do what in such circumstances is considered the clergyman 8 
duty, and smooth the dying pillow. Smooth the dying pillow‘ 
phrase! O mockery! There, on a bed of pain lay an old grey-headed, 
man, whose strongest feeling in all his life was this last of unwillingness 
to die; and clasped in his hard brown hand, were the soft fingers of @ 
youth, from whose lips, ripe with nothing but the touch of love, were 
expected those words which should calm the soul of the sufferer, cheer 
him with a crimson glimpse beyond the dark valley, and make his last 
moments still and peaceful. O world ! little knowest thou to whom thou 
committest thy trusts! That, when a hoary, hard-compacted siziner lay 
down to die, a sick-hearted youth should be summoned from tea to see 
him, like a surgeon with his instruments ! : 

Deeply impressed with the scene which he had been called to wit- 
ness, and in which he was painfully conscious how unreal was the part 





, hess, through professional habit of spirit, and whatever of truer Christian 


which he had been acting, the young clergyman left the sick man’s cot- 
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tage und commenced his walk home. A cool breeze was blowing, and | white and splintery abruptnesses, about which the sea-birds incessantly 
flew. Above, from the land side, a soft ro? ye of | ep spread almost to 


the harsh, half-superstitious feeling which he carried with him from the 
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in countless volumes, under various aspects and circumstances ; thus 
forming a series of fictitious narrative, more seemingly interminable than 


more pure and calm, so that by the time he had reached the path by the 
side of the planting, his wonted thoughts began to steal in. At every 
step along the path his heart became fuller of them. ty or the sweet as- 
sociations of that Sunday morning when he conveyed his new made bride | 
for the first time along that path to church, came coyly wreathing them- | 
selves round his affection ; and when he found himself at that point of | 
the path where, standing by the little wicket, his Helen had got her first | 
timid glimpse of her rustic admirers assembled at the charch-door, and | 
from which he could now see his own home and hers lying grey and sil- 

very beneath, he could no longer contain his emotion, but smiled, and 

muttered to himself, and bounded trom stone to stone. Ah! he would | 
hasten home; he should find Helen seated alone waiting his return; he | 


| 
chamber of death, gradually softened in the twilight into something | 
} 
| 


would sit down by her, draw her to him more endearingly than ever, | 
tell her all his thoughts, his fears, his absurd anxieties, and receive in re- | 
turn, as she looked at him through her wet eyelashes and hid her fully | 
yielded love in his bosom, the over-payment of a second bridal. Ah; | 


this was to be the evening of his highest joy, his reconciliation with his | 
beloved ? 
With a heart soothed by these anticipations and purposes, the young | 
man traversed the avenue, opened his garden-door, trod lightly along 
the gravel-walk, glancing upwards at the little window, which he per- | 
ceived to be yet unlighted, and entered the manse. Ascending the | 
stairs, and pushing noiselessly the lMif-open drawing-room door, he ap- | 
proached his wife, whom he was surprised to see seated so late at her | 
usual afternoon seat near the window, her forehead resting on the piano- 
board. It was evident she was not aware that he had entered. He was 
about to speak, when he was arrested by a distinct sob which proceeded 
from her. Alarmed, he hurried to her side; she started, raised her head, | 
and, in the act of shrinking away towards the scanty light of the win- | 
dow, presented to his shocked and bewildered look her hair hanging all | 
loose and parted, and her eyes red and weeping. 7 
‘Helen! Helen!’ he cried in horror,‘ what is this?’ So saying, he | 
} 


‘ 


advanced his hand to her side; but as she perceived the gesture, she 
shuddered sprang up, and extending her arm se as to separate them, ex- 
claimed with hysteric eagerness,— 

‘Touch me not.’ Then suddenly bursting into a flood of tears, she 
sobbed in faint accents, ‘Oh, Henry, you are too good; I have 
you; God forgive me; Iam wretched !’ 

The youth stood doom-strack; he moved not; he spoke not; only | 
after some minutes were one or two convulsions audible. Then, after a | 
long pause, slowly, and in a voice of startling hoarseness, as if each word | 
were a clock-beat,— i } 

‘You mean you do not love me.’ j 

No answer came; he waited for it long; then, the silence still con- | 
tinuing, inade one or two paces, and again stood in the centre of the dim | 
room. What passed in the young man’s mind in those awful moments, 
only God knew; it seemed, however, that the result was a profound | 
calmness, for, turning round at length, he walked towards the mantel- | 
piece and rang the bell. 

‘ Lights!’ said he to the servant when she enter ed. 

The servant brought in candles, and was retiring, when he said,— | 

* We shall have worship earlier to night; you may come up.’ | 

Removing the large Bible from a side table, and ‘placing it in front of | 
her master’s chair, the girl went out. Reappearing soon with her two | 
fellow-servants, the three seated themselves as usual on the chairs which 
stood near the door, with their Bibles in their hands, ready to turn to the 
chapter which the minister should name. Meanwhile the young wife 
retained her seat by the small window, towards which she directed her | 
face, so as to be hid. Mechanically turning over the leaves of the vol- 
ume before him, the youth singled out the first short psalm that struck 
his eye, and read it aloud. Then kneeling down, while the others did 
the same, he uttered a brief prayer, consisting of little besides those few 
formal thanksgivings for the mercies of the day, and petitions for rest and 
protection through the night, with which it was his habit always to con- 
clude the evening worship. This over, the , 
drew. 

‘The minister has been unco’ short the nicht, I think, Tibby.’ said the 
boy to the maid-servant, as they descended the stairs. ; 

it’s little mair than nine o’clock,’ replied Tibby. ‘We'll 
read out yon story.’ ; 

And down they weut to the glowing kitchen, where, seated on stools 
in the chimney-corner, they were soon deep in «a tale of awful doings 
inan old Gothic castle, where in the night-time doors slammed mys- 
teriously in the dark corridor, and cries of a woman in distress were 
heard, and the shields on the walls resounded as if smitten by an unscen | 
han. ; | 

The young clergyman and his wife were again alone. He approached 
her; and as, alarmed by the unnatural calmness of his munner, she 
seemed toregard the movement with a dubious and shrinking look, he 
said ,— 

‘Do not fear your husband, Helen.’ Then, after a pause, ‘ Helen, 
I am a clergyman, a professed servant of God; we will go and bow our- 
selves before Him; who knows what may happen ?”’ ‘ 


wronged 


servants rose and with- 


hae time to 


| the wide seaboard in view, to the thundering of the tide into the Brow- 


| before morning, in a grave dug among the hemlock-stalks, close by the 


| And the sun shone on that parish, and the linnet sang, and the sea beat 





the edge of the cliff; and the main point with the few tourists who visit- | the letters of Pamela, or Sir Charles Grandison. An uniformly misan 
ed the parish of was to stand or recline on this carpet at a safe dis- 


tance from the precipice, some time after low water, and hearken, with | ted scenes of private life,—the identical name of one of his earlier works, 


and which is tolerably applicable to all of them. His men of the world 
are callous infidels, and heartless libertines: his women of fashion, in 
the pursuit of their criminal intrigues, set at defiance all established no- 
tions of female dignity and purity ; his clergy are drivellers; a narrative 
of whose alleged manwuvres for the advancement of their petty inter- 
ests, is calculated, and probably intended, to heap obloquy upon the 
sacerdotal profession: and his characters from the middle class, creatures 
of selfishness and mammon, the details of whose grovelling vices and 
sordid habits are perused with alternate disgust and contempt. 


nie’s Cave beneath. 

It was in the direction of Brownie’s Cave iat the man cutting turf saw 
the minister of the parish of —— walk without his hat on the long-re- 
membered morning of the 6th of September, 18—. That afternoon the 
body of the young clergyman was found floating at the foot of the cliffin 
Brownie’s Pot. It was brought out with some difliculty, and conveyed 
to the nearest house. The countenance was much distorted, and there 
was a deep gash on the right temple. The corpse was privately buried 


wall, in an unoccupied corner of the churchyard, where the sexton used 
to throw his broken pieces of coffin. 


The widowed young wife returned to the city from which she had come. 


bigamy, or other gross crimes are selected as the groundwork upon 

| Which to erect the superstracture of a story intended to awaken interest 

and sympathy. Thus, in the Vicaire des Ardennes, incest and sacrilege 
are the pivots of the tale. In L’ Histoire des T'reize, the darkest and most 
mysterious crimes; and, of La Physiologie du Mariage, a work for which, 
in any other country but France, M. de Balzac would have been igno- 
miniously scouted trom respectable society,—the avowed and deliberate 
object is to demonstrate the universal non-existence of con jugal fidelity 
and womanly virtue. 

5 eS _ The object of ear even of fiction, should undoubtedly be the 
— _— _ Roe? 2 Rey Sok name noes instruction of mankind, and if volumes of mere entertainment lead to no 
THE LITERATURE OF YOUNG FRANCE, such definite result, they should at least be free from elements ef moral 

BY CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM, ESQ. perversion. Tried, however, by such a test at the bar of sound public 

England, amidst the political and theological changes that have at dif- and teak in what degree of socia estimation ought to stand the favoured 
ferent periods sent the annals of her wayward history, has at least |?" ™* tionable authors of modern France,—Victor Hugo and Alexandre 
pretty continuously adhered to those great landmarks of sound moral tre aa ag. pe ayer tn wey pei - a i Cones we 
principle, and Christian belief, which may be said to steady the course of amniliarized the minds of the multitude with the darkest mysteries of 


against the rocks, and men ploughed the land and whistled; neverthe- 
jess, itremained from that hour overshadowed with a fear anda mystery, 
and the gusts of night swept aye mournfully over it, for that there the 
Lord had done a terrible thing, and an immature young soul had rushed 
upon its doom. 





é ea My » r " 2s $ | jtw? ot » es Prams: 
| a nation through the ocean of time. She forsook, indeed, three centuries monstrous and unnatural iniquity?) A large lesser fry of French authors 


ago, the faith which had once obtained for her the proud and distinguish- am be ae over without further remark, all of whom have more or 
ing name of the Isle of Seinta; but.the clowds of ceror. kave.never the [an 2™ ered themselves obnoxious to the charge of poisoning the sources 
roughly obscured her ancient brightness, and the religious and social wee ee unng tay by on rage Bd ports Aan apt _From 
tenets, which knit to gether large communities of men, have, perhaps, still afvan ese aire He ae ria ha = hit ‘dit : cy ve, Serge te 
a stronger hold on the inhabitants of this country, than of any other king- Giffnen yea original talent, shou a ee 0 exhi ween itself under a very 
dom in Christendom. For such a result, so just a subject for national | ‘ Ter ete ares trom that of fautors es and emer mt 
self-gratulation, we may be in a great measure thankful to the tone and “ iprmcin i a . oes prewar, = h has ob : a » amped mai sf hie 
spirit of our general literature, which, with some exceptions, has always | ee fous nal aheis ns diese l : " ‘lies yer oer 1-7 Ce Cathe doe 
arranged itself on the side of the old-established notions of right and | a SAdaTES! GREE WD Conmnante Sho Reweet metintons oF ™ stay 
wrong. , | a and endeavour to introduce into the bosom of the Christian fami- 
Let us, however, suppose a diffeeant etate.of things, neat mommeem think | a et = = sunneqeys | rae whose only sana - earth, in 
from the pens of such writers as Scott, Bulwer, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Gore, ——s pores wérrereeaces to them tneir apostolical authority, 1s to 
James, Disraeli, Marryat, Dickens, and others, there were perpetually The inf siete: ss <p er aes ‘ a “amill 
pouring upon the reading public a vast succession of clever novels, and whi ‘h hi 2 meee Se a. ‘ era ~ e es i oes | de la tones . PEt: 
historical falsifications, the seeming and constant object of which was to |i sd se ig: dere kageseprt il de iL she ne oad ondhnscny 5 r oe " vi 
throw doubt upon all that had been heretofore considered sacred and im- | < pe a ‘f Nee fine fe ol : oe “ art cea hr roe oak eo ee 
pervious to human criticism or inquiry, to represent virtue in women as | =) re _< pe ee Re UY SHR Gane 
au idle dream, and the loss of it us the most ordinary and insignificant would, perhaps, be more expedient for the general interests of religion 





1, and the it a: ! and falsty. ak the Clacolt wmilick einlted wi sinitin , a 
occurrence of daily life; to paint in the most glowing and alluring colours ind morality, if the Church rather visited with her contempt, than ho 





ee ; : ; - | noured by her censures, works professedly written to ¢ ‘rmine he 
al! the indulgences of our worst passions, and to throw around the tradi- | disci line <r os i ’ — protess¢ — me nto Nera nee her 
: ae ehh P ne and s ity, » oe course + merhs o re 
tions and observances of timerhonoured creeds, a transparent veil of con- a ne ‘power ev. . shies. books that} a abe ise di 1 “ a ‘al 
> | mnt 1 schievous notice, at hi irwise tie stars 
tempt and sarcasm. What, under such circumstances, would be the con- Eyes The \ 1 . , ‘ ar iv a we a we of b om he = rn 
soe o ° ° > ° ° ¢ nl » as » s Carlyle t > roe < “Yi 
dition of the popular mind, thus poisoned at the sources from which it prersageR es Lk eect ; a Pe tens ots me - f a se fo. “i 
4 . sha gover J srosec yas “Ll ager . “ie 
sought entertainment? Just as unnatural and diseased a one as that thane and ped. ae yul sere : ¥ O stad ct er atel ~ ived his 
which at this moment prevails in France, where all the popular authors | ¢ 07 ee ee oe ee 
f the dav have anverently ek 4 : - e, : fortunes, by prodigiously extending the circulation of his writings. Such 
of the day have apparently entered into the very combination above sup- | ¢,, 4; soa 8 : : - — 
wh dies’ icecenetindinss Gan iiaaaiaa . walivions.and social orde ungi should be left to ret, unnoticed, on the dunghill that raised them. 
posed for undermining the foundations of religious and social order. gee : os 
; : : . . : . As to the attacks of Michelet, upon what may with truth be termed the 
No greater contrast can certainly be imagined, than that which exists |. : “wt er ‘ayiee 5 
4 ‘ . : i“ ‘ete bls sone ; spiritually conservative system of the confessional, no wonder that they 
vetween What may be termed the amusing literature of the two countries. | hould find f; : : : : . Sigg J 
Shey a ee a é ae Saag $n eat ieitdaull should tind favour in a country, so large a proportion of the population of 
Novel reading, in England, is rather an idle occupation, but, practically, pe ag oe a ; , 
4 ae Ae “i a “is “* | which has not fairly emerged from the depths of revolutionary anarchy 
neither corrupts the mind, nor panders to vicious inclination. From the | | y 2 i Mette goon j apes A 
: ‘ : page? ae _|and avowed infidelity. To answer such a book would be a waste of 
higher order, indeed, of our modern works of fiction, the lover of history | |; Fis allacatiamk enn hove waite * ‘ith th B] sect al 
eucl setinniiion, tb neieninniall den palithelan. ond thn sam Of thet ime, ts allegations can have weight but with those who reject altoge- 
— ee erste tai Se.” Wynne ace RO alll ek paiement 6 : :, |} ther the shackles of Church authority. One fact, among a thousand 
world, may occasionally cull instruction and entertainment, while of the | 94... av iho .tlvuers th the tell of the.treduees iis S Mi helet 
“e: ass of that ephemer: cegai . re which fashionable pub- ters, may be thrown in the teeth ot the traducer, , as Michelet as- 
great mass of tht ephemeral succession of books, which fashionable pub- | srr, priests exercise the influence of the confessional to the moral detri- 
lishers launch upon the world, in three volumes of goodly aspect, the oe ee a Seng cae rs ae acs r 
Sontie: setae i. on doles GEE <li tonn ealtih alice siemens tote the weaker sex, female virtue will be at the lowest ebb in those 
chan ‘ 6 oe i 4 = , said caw ots zt a ea countries where the sacrament of penance is the most resorted to. The 
ROUSBRE VICIEGR, OPES Th Be oaeag * contrary isthe truth. In no part of the world is a Catholic population so 
entirely under the control of its spiritual directors as in Ireland, and yet it 
isan acknowledged fact, that in no portion of Europe exists a higher 
And thus the ordinary and more or less appropriate course of man and | standard of womanly purity. No one, probably, knows better than Mi- 
woman's progress through life, is, with a little harmless embellishment | chelet himself, that the women of France, and of every Catholic country, 
and exaggeration, attractively, and often usefully set forth. But of the | whose deviations from virtue introduce discord and wretchedness into the 
romances of modern France, how widely different are the construction | domestic sanctuary, are not those who are in the frequent habit of ap- 
and tendency! Adulterous intrigue and religious scepticism are the un- | proaching the sacraments, and so communing with their allotted pastors 


‘ Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium.’ 





thropic view of the springs of human action darkens de Balzac’s elabora- 


Occasionally, instead of adultery, the usual matériel of a French novel, 


| failing ingredients of these farragoes of bad taste and depraved feeling. 
It would be difficult, among the numberless works of imagination with 
which the French press has teemed since the Revolution of 1830, to point 
to asingle one which might, with entire propriety, be placed in the 
hands of young and innocent persons, while from the perusal of the great 
majority of them, it is impossible to derive other than contaminating im- 


pressions. The great amount of original talent expended on the compo- 


in the penitential tribunal, but those, on the contrary, who keep perpe- 

tually and systematically aloof from such wholesome acts of self-humilia- 
| tion. However, to have admitted such a truth suited not the purpose 
| of the professor. Whether he will be permitted to continue in the tenure 
| of an office that enables him to pour poison ad libitum into the minds of the 
| whole rising generation, is a problem more interesting to our neighbours 
than ourselves. 


Extinguishing one of the lights, he took the other and went towards 
the door. She rose and followed him; and they proceeded together to 
their chamber. There he took her hand, and still holding it in his, they | 
knelt down together at the bed-side. i i 

‘O Father,’ he at length began in a broken voice, ‘look down on Thy | 
son and daughter here before thee, who have none to go to but Thee.— 
We are wretched, O God; Thou knowest all. 
of ages make not one pang. And we are but two poor young hearts ; 
only two out of so many. Yet, O God, we are alive now; all else is un- 
known to us; this little moment of time is all we have. Take it not 
away, 0 God. O Thou infinite Spirit of the universe, if from afar Thou 
canst gather Thyself and listen to a voice like a man of flesh, hear and 

ity us. Bend, if it be Thy will, O Thou Rulerof Spirits, the heart of this 
hy daughter towards me, so that yet she may love me. If not, if Thou 
hast otherwise determined - ’ , 

He could say no farther; sobs choked him; and, starting up, he flung | 
himself into a seat, his head resting on the back, while in a paroxysm of | 
wild fury and grief these broken words escaped through his closed teeth, | 
‘God—Helen—Prayer—a sceptic, and a priest!’ 
les, tearless, the young wife stood by. 

There was little rest that night in that once dear room. From one of 
those snatches of horrid slumber into which he had at length fallen, and 
from which he was ever and anon roused by his own aching eye-sockets, 
the young clergyman awoke to find it clear morning. Through the leaves 
of oot pomete which shaded the window, the sunshine came streaming 
in; and outside the birds were heard chirping about the eaves. His eye 
wandered through the room,a few hours ago the lighted scene of so much 
noisy misery,now wearing its quiet. disarranged morning look. 
himself on his elbow, he gazed at the sleeper by his side. Her face was 
slightly flushed ; her under eyelids, swept by their fair lashes, wore the 
veiny hue which follows weeping; the breath went and came softly | 
through her parted lips; and her light hair overspread her neck and _pil- 
low in long loose ringlets. Her sleep was gentle and profound. He ga-| 
zed long at the unconscious breather, and never more lovely than at this | 
moment of sweet repose after sorrow. ‘My poor Helen!” he at length 
said; and bending down kissed her lips. Faintly she upheaved her two 
blue windows, sull sleeping; then as they shut again, a frown or expres- 
sion of pain passed over her countenance; and she turned her cheek to | 
the pillow with asigh. ‘Even in sleep she hates me,’ he said, tremu- 
lously. ‘Oh, Helen!’ He rose, dressed himself, all save his hat, which 
was not in the room, and went out while she still slept. No one was | 
astir in the manse. Unlocking the door, he walked into the open air, out | 
at the garden-gate, andon and on. Striking outof the avenue into a path | 
through a field on the left, he traversed the field, and was in the act of | 
climbing over a paling to reach a cross-way which bounded it, when a! 
man who was cutting turf on the other side of the road raised his head, 
and, evidently surprised at the appearance of the clergyman abroad at 
such an hour and in such a guise, saluted him by discontinuing his work | 
and touching his bonnet. The youth nodded, but did not speak; and the | 
man gazed with no little astonishmentafter him, till a swell of the ground 
hid him trom view. 

About a mile from the manse of ——, and at a part of the coast not 
much frequented, the sea formed a bight among the rocks, which, | 
although the shore in general was jagged and rocky,were here higher, and 
flung together in more romantic shapes than at any other part. One spot | 
in this cove, especially, was celebrated for its wild and dismal grandeur. | 
This was where the surge, after dashing against many outer shelves and | 

far-projecting masses of rock, rushed through a narrow opening into a| 
circular pool or pot of unknown depth, where at high tide the water, with | 
a peculiar purple-green tinge, plashed lazily against the sides of the cliff, | 
but at low tide might be heard roaring through a cavern which went | 
far into the.cavern beneath water-mark. From this 001, which from | 
time immemorial had borne the name of Brownie’s Pot, the cliff rose sheer | 
on all sides to an immense height, jutting out here and there into a few | 


In Thy existence the woes | 


Afraid, pale, speech- 





Raising 


| which Georges Sand propounds her unsocial and profi 


Sand are of too high an intellectual calibre to produce pernicious effects 


| of the age, such writers as Pigault le Brun, and Paul de Kock, have de- 
| luged the market with licentious publications, expressly adapted, in 


sition of these pernicious books, at once heightens their attraction and| A worthy co-operator of M. Michelet, in the great work of national 
their danger, and the result of their wide diffusion is that utter lack of | perversion and egregious calumny, is the renowned Eugene Sue, who, 


| moral principle, and tetal indifference to the duties of religion, which | from an assistant-surgeon in the French merchant-service, has sprung 


form the too common characteristics of the preseut generation in France. | forth into the fashionable novelist of the day, and, with all the self-assur- 
A cursory review of names the most distinguished in the world of French | rance of a veteran intidel, vilifies institutions which wiser men than he 
literature, and of works, many of which have obtained for their authors a| have regarded as the soundest bulwarks of religion, of society, of order, 
more than dubious fame, will amply illustrate the truth of the foregoing | and of humanity. : : 
observations. There is no denying to this ingenious writer the possession of great 
Perhaps the pen at this moment wielded with the most power in France | talents; but their prostituted exercise deserves the scorn and animadyer- 
is that of a woman: the long catalogue of whose cynical works, in which | sion of all well-thinking persons. The novels which originally introduced 
irreligion and immorality, clothed under the veils of surpassingly elo-| his name to public notice, were chiefly nautical; narratives of bold 
quent language and deep metaphysical speculation, would seem almost | crimes and piratical adventure, hair-breadth escapes, and gallant sea- 
to solve the poet’s problem : fights, in which, mirabile dictu ! French seamen, with a most dispropor- 
tioned inferiority of force, invariably encountered their English opponents, 
and drove our crest-fallen sailors from their own element. In La Vigie 
| de Koat Ven, one of the ablest and most highly wrought of Eugene Sue’s 
‘earlier productions, selfishness is depicted as the ne plus ultra of worldly 
| wisdom, in contrast with every nobler feeling. The avowed and chilling 
object of this work is to represent vice ever triumphant, and virtue as 
| invariably persecuted and oppressed. The heartless and systematic C60" 
tisin of Sue’s heroes is only equalled by the meretriciousness perceptible 


‘Furens quid feemina possit.’ 


The reader at once divines that Madame Dudevant is here designated, 
who under the name of her paramour, Georges Sand, has inundated the 
public with so many able and laboured a wologies for vice and infidelity. 
In Lelia, one of this lady’s most idabreted novels, the hero of which is a 
liberated convict, passages occur so fearfully blasphemous, that no one as 
yet unsteeped in wickedness could read them without shuddering. Va- 
lentine, the hero of the romance, a base-born peasant, after deserting the 
woman to whom he was betrothed, is represented as seducing the atfec- 
tions of a married lady of quality, and eventually exhibits himself under 
the aspects of blasphemer, assassin, and suicide. In Jacques, another of 
her productions, a Seengee husband kills himself, for no other motive than 
to afford his wife opportunity for the undisturbed enjoyment of her crimi- 


in all his delineations of temale character. A showy, and certainly at- 
tractive style but flimsily veils descriptions as coarsely immoral as were 
ever hatched in the brain of any utterly unprincipled voluptuary. The 
translators, indeed, of his recent works, have prudently expunged from 
the English version the passages that appeared too gross for the decorous 
taste that still rules the literature of this country. Afathilde is a complete 
nal intrigues; and in Leone Leoni, a man whose character is represented as | manual of fashionable vices; and, in Les Mystéres de Paris, the crimes, 
compounded of all the vices and crimes that can degrade human nature, | orgies, and excesses of the lowest classes may be thoroughly studied and 
is made a fitting object for the devoted attachment of a frail, weak wo- | ascertained ; but it remained for Sugene Sue, in his crowning romance 
man. Spiridion is an elaborate argument for atheism; and in the Lettres | of Le Juif Errant, to proclaim lumself the open enemy of Christianity. 
d'un Voyageur, the authoress boldly undertakes to defend the character | Can he deserve any other name, who deliberately undertakes to hold up 
and tendency of her writings, instead of shrinking with shame from their | to scorn and contempt the maxims of Thomas a Kempis, as contained in 
responsibility. And Madame Dudevant received her education in a con- | the Following of Christ—the noblest work that ever proceeded from the 
vent! pen of man, since the Bible was the product of Divine inspiration ? 

r The Juif Errant may in fact be regarded as the manifesto of that nume- 
: : igate theories, have | rous party of knaves and infidels in France who would overturn all that 
obtained for her works a most mischievous degree pe ane war among|has been hitherto considered sacred. The Wandering Jew himself 
the educated classes, and they have lent atone to modern sentiment, the | is a mere nominis umbra, who ever and anon unnecessarjly intrudes his 
most removed from all that is generous and virtuous in nature, and the | meaningless presence upon the incidents and personages of the story, 
most akin to all that is mawkish and morbid. The novels of Georges} which is of itself quite extravagant and improbable. enough, without the 
introduction of any such awful personage. The various descendants of a 
Huguenot are, at the end of two or three centuries, to meet at an old 
house in Paris, and share their ancestor’s accumulated wealth. To baffle 
| this family réunion, and secure to themselves the immense treasure to be 
divided, the members of the society of Jesus are represented as engaged 
in a grand confederation to defeat the intentions of the testator, by suc- 
cessively taking the lives of his legatees. | This notable plot forms the 
groundwork of an attack continuous y sustained upon the Jesuits throug 
ten mortal volumes, by means of the most extravagant and ridiculous 
calumnies. The venerable Cardinal Bonald, archbishop of Lyons, and 
the celebrated preacher, l’Abbé de Ravignan, are understood to be indi- 
viduals especia y designated in the pages of Le Juif Errant, and held up 

i] 


The polished elegance of her language, the surprising genius with 


amongst the less informed and inferior orders of society; and that the 
moral state therefore of these might be in due accordance with the spirit 


style aud incident, to the most ordinary capacities, and containing deli- 
neations of the corrupted manners of middle life so divertingly and 
faithfully set forth, that the multitude eagerly hail every fresh production 
of their favourite novelist for the time being, and rush headlong with re- 
newed recklessness to the commission of those excesses, the indulgence 
of which his volumes have too facetiously described. 

Of less determinately bad, but of almost as baneful a general tendency, 
are the extensive works of M. de Balzac, which profess to form a com- | to ridicule and obloquy. ‘ : 
plete picture of the manners and morals of France in the nineteenth cen-| An analysis of the leading characters of the novel, divested of the adven- 
tury. If the portraiture be a true one, lamentable indeed is the state of | titious glare thrown around them by the author’s cleverness, reveals the 
scciety in that country ; if a false or overcharged one, heavy the respon- | depraved feeling which would excite sympathy and interest on behalf of 
sibility of a writer who, in representing base self-interest, utter want of persons utterly undeserving of either. For, setting aside the W ney 
honourable principle, disregird of religious feeling and observance, and | Jew, who only lends a name to the work, and the Jesuits,—the raw he 
a spirit of universal cynicism and scepticism, as the prevailing character- | and porgem Se ym of the piece, who are of course exhibited under all the 
istics of the men and women of his epoch, has laboured effectively to | colours W 1ich a diseased imagination nes to bugbears of its own crea- 
produce that very diseased temper of the ‘great social system which he | tion,—the salient personages of the novel are, a renegade priest, @ grac . 
describes as already existing. less old soldier, without the fear of either God or man, a sentimentat 





The novels of M. de Balzac have the same Dramatis persona figuring | blacksmith, a wild Indian, a suicidal woman of the town, @ humpbacked 
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milliner, a drunken artificer, and a fair youn lady, — pms or one ~ 
such an olla podrida, who avowedly sets at ‘sages all the yp ts Bem 
religion, and the decencies of social life, and in goo ont Jn sdracate 
the ‘propriety of abandoning herself to the embraces 0 Pe ee ge, 
without the inconvenient preliminary form of matrimony aera 
Such is the machinery of a romance which has turned the - niet a 
France, and raised an insane outcry agaist a body of cot Marae aa t 
crimes at the present day are the zeal and talent with ly 9 os yd 
vanguard of the Church militant, they defend her ancient ~~ —— 
cipline against innovation and error. In the end, however, Foes h 
of Saint Francis Xavier will probably triumph over the vezom of Hag 
o Waiting such reaction, we will for the present take leave - es —_— 
rout of French novel writers, who seem as if * one acon orm a hes 
instigation of the arch-enemy of mankind, to be 1allooing on 
creatures to anarchy here, and perdition hereafter. is peers 
The literary want of France, at the present mome i f es 
will devote their energies to the production of. works — inec ae - 
and interest, and, at the same time, to uphold sound C — = no 
opposition to modern laxity and scepticism. Of zealous € ere) a mi eee 
in every branch of their high ministration, and of mag Kaw or — 
and devotional works, amply fitted to revive and fan the flame of fa 











and piety in bosoms where they lurk unextinguished, or ve be 
there is no lack in France; but people a steeped in re igious inc 2 . 4 
ence, are not those who can be reclaimed a | at once by the oratory : a 
pulpit, and the orisons of the closet. Between the denunciations of the 
preacher, and the bad there tepre oy 
minus of wholesome literature, to fascinate while it instructs, and by in- 
sensible degrees, to lead back the nation to that true standard. of right 
and wrong, in morals, politics and religion, by adherence to which alone 
the people of a Christian country can ever be great and happy.—Dolman’s 
Magazine. 

—>—— 


EY’S BAPTISM. 


ANECDOTE OF THE 


THE GIPS 
FOUNDBD ON A SPANISH SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY THOMASINA ROSS. 

The Val de Corriedo, situated on the northern boundary of the Asturias, 
is one of the most romantic spots in Spain. There nature seems to have 
concentrated all her charms to compose a picture never excelled in the 
most fanciful creations of poet or painter. Towering hills, covered with 
virgin forests and tinged with every hue of verdure,—foaming torrents 
dashing down lofty precipices—steep pathways, like ladders leading to 
the clouds, and accessible only to the mountain hind or the intrepid bri- 
gand,—all form a panorama in which wild grandeur and sylvan beauty 
are fantastically blended, and when tinged with the warm glow of a Spa- 
nish sunset, the scene has perhaps no parallel on earth. In the centre of 
the Val de Corriedo, lies the little village of La Vega; and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the latter may still be seen the ruins of a seignorial cas- 
tle, which, in the sixteenth century, was the residence of a family whose 
name is illustrious in Spanish history. ‘ 

On x warm spring evening in the year 1562, a well-mounted cavalier 
was riding slowly up a hill in the neighbourhood of the castle. Ona 


blandishments of bad books, there needs a medius ter- | 











grassy plain, forming the summit of the eminence, rose a chapel dedicat- 
ed to Nuestra Senora de la Vega, whose festival had that day been cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of the surrounding district. The chime of the 
chapel bells announced the close of the vesper service, and parties of vil- 
lagers, wending their homeward way, filled the air with their pious 
chaunts. ‘The horseman seemed to have been attracted to the spot 
merely by the love of solitude. He was absorbed in thoughtful reverie ; 
and truly the enchanting scene which unfolded itself around was one 
which the eye of contemplation might well love to reston, The sun was 
slowly retiring beneath a mass of purple clouds, whose fantastic outlines 
and varied tints suggested to the imagination the idea of an aerial Alham- | 
bra. In calm contrast with the splendour of the western sky, was the 
deep blue canopy, which, advancing from the east, gradually oversha- 
dowed the village and the castle of La Vega. But the sublime picture | 
thus visible at once in the heavens and on the earth, was unobserved by | 
the solitary rider, whose abstraction of mind rendered him heedless of all 
external objects. 





This person, whose listlessness aud languor were apparent even in the | 
slow lingering pace of his horse, was Don Felix de la Vega, lord and mas- 
ter of the solar and the cortijos constituting the chief portion of the vil- 
lage honoured by his name. A casual observer might naturally have sup- 
posed Don Felix to be sinking beneath the mere weariness of life, yet he 
enjoyed advantages well calculated to soothe and lighten the ordinary 
cares of existence. He was a young and handsome man, possessed ot 
rank and fortune. He had resided smce his birth in a district which was 
the hereditary domain of his ancestors. There he had grown to man- 
hood, happy and prosperous,—the sunshine of his days unclouded by mis- 
fortune or sorrow. To complete his happiness he was married to Dona 
Francisca Fernandez, a young Asturian lady of surpassing beauty, and he 
was the father of three lovely children. 

At the time here alluded to, Dota Francisca was absent from her home. | 
About a fortnight previously, she had set out, accompanied by her father, | 
to a distant part of Spain, where her presence was necessary in claiming 
some property bequeathed to her by a maternal relative. Dou Felix felt | 
his solitude wearisome and gloomy. It is true that excepting the charms 
of natural scenery, the domain of La Vega had few attractions that could | 
console his temporary widowhood. Therefore it was that on the evening 
in question he sallied forth, as it were mechanically, to take his solitary 
ride: unluckily it happened that the prayer which he devoutly addressed 
to his guardian saint, was heard by his evil genins. 

Just as Don Felix reached the summit of the hill, aloud clamour of 
voices in the direction of the chapel roused his attention. Looking round 
he perceived a young female with an infantin her arms, struggling amidst 
a group of villagers, who, with furious onteries and gesticul 
thrusting her from the chapel door. 

‘Turn her out! Turn out the Gitana! This sacred place must not be 
profaned by Gipsies and heretics !'—exclaimed the infuriated rustics, 
whilst they rudely forced the poor woman from the door. 

‘My brethren,’ she said, in atone of gentle remonstrance, ‘ I am neither 
a Gipsy nora heretic. Trae, my husband isa Gitano, but 1, nevertheless, 
am a Spaniard and a Catholic, like yourselves; and youcannot refuse to 
my child the baptism, which | have a right to claim for him.’ 

‘No baptism tor heretics!’ exclaimed her pitiless assailants. ‘Begone 
w your heathen companions, and get your brat baptised by Satan!’ — 

Mortified by these insults, and seeing the uselessness “of further con- 
tending with the ignorant fanatics, the poor woman was about to retire, 
and whilst her eyes streamed with tears, she pressed her infant to her 
bosom. Suddenly a ray of hope seemed to inspire her with energy. An 
aged priest, alarmed by the shouting of the rude mountaineers, appeared | 
at the threshold of the chapel door. The woman threw herself at his fect 
and implored his protection. 

Don Felix, whose first impulse had been to turn into a bye-path to 
avoid the tumult, now felt his interest aroused, and he rode— up to the 
front of the chapel to observe the progress of this strange scene. A few 
brief inquiries enabled the priest to uaderstand the question at issue. | 
Having rebuked the insolent rustics, and succeeded in restoring order, he 
turned to the woman, and mildly said :— 

‘Tell me, my daughter, who are you, and why these people have so 
rudely assailed you ?’ . 

‘ My name is Juana Valdez,’ replied the woman, ‘and I am the wife of 
a poor wandering Gitano. My husband, I admit, is not a Catholic, but 
1 am one, and I have always been true to my religion. I came hither to 
obtain for my infant the sacred rite of baptism!’ 

‘Eventhough you had abandoned your faith,’ resumed the reverend 
pastor, ‘that would be no reason for depriving your innocent child of the 
blessings of Christianity. All God’s creatures are free to approach the 
holy font.’ 

Having once more addressed a few admonitory words to the country 
people, he told them that the best mode of expiating their misconduct 
would be to invoke the blessing of salyation on the infant whom they had 
wished to doom to perdition :— \ 

, ‘Who among you are willing to be sponsors for this child?’ pursued 
1e, 

The only effect of this charitable appeal was to give renewed umbrage | 
to the fanatical peasants, who, with one accord, turned from the chapel 
door, and walked away, venting imprecations on the Gitana. 

‘How! exclaimed the priest indignantly, ‘is there not one among 
you who will stay and A x the others blush for shame ? 


even @ Woman—a mother—who will take 
Whilst the pricst utteres 


ations, were 


SSS 


Is there not 
pity on her sister in Christ ?’ 
! ; 1 this evangelical appeal, without producing 
any impression on those to whom it was addressed, a lady, who, seated | 
on her palfrey, and who, like Don Felix, had been an accidental witness 
of all that had passed, sprang lightly from her saddle, and, advancing to 
tfie priest, said :— . re 
‘Reverdud father, with your le 


child.’ 


ave, | will be Godmother to this poor | 


| castle. 


| example, and both stood for a moment face to face, and sword in hand, | 
| each hesitating to commence the conflict,though both were burning with | 


| of courage, fi 


At \ength a bitter taunt uttered by the second cavalier, put an end to all 
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‘ And I will be Godfather !’ exclaimed Don Felix, hastily dismounting 
from his horse. 

Charity was no doubt the first impulse which prompted Don Felix to 
this sudden determination ;—but another sentiment, of which possibly he 
was himself scarcely conscious, also had its influence in urging him to fol- 
low the lady’s good example. He had seen through the folds of an elegant 
mantilla, two bright dark eyes, whose mild jiance beamed like two 
stars half veiled by a cloud. ; 

The satisfaction of the priest and the Gituna was equalled only by 
their surprise ; and whilst the priest warmly congratulated the strangers 
on their pious resolve, the Gitana seized theif hands, and covered them 
with grateful tears and kisses. They entered the chapel, where the in- 
fant was baptised with all due solemnity. He received the names of Fe- 
lix Pablo Valdez, which were inscribed in the register of Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Vega, together with the names of the Sefior Hidalga Don Felix, and 
the Senora Dona Pablade los Montes. Our cavalier could not learn more at 
that time respecting the fair and mysterious comadre, and to secure an op- 
portunity of ever seeing her again, he was obliged to contrive a little in- 
nocent device. ; : 

Followed by the Gitana, he was slowly descending the hill, when he 
overtook some of the villagers who had been most active in the tumult 
at the chapel door. Determined to put their scruples to the test, Don 
Felix invited them to assemble at the castle on the following day, when 
he proposed to entertain them with a feast in honour of the Gipsy’s bap- 
tism. As might naturally be expected, their love of feasting proved 
stronger than their hatred of heretics, and the invitation was joyfully ac- 
cepted. Don Felix then humbly offered his invitation to Donia Pabla, 
who ai that moment rode upand joined the group. She, of course, could 
not refuse to grace by her presence a festival given in honour of her god- 
son. 

On his return home that night, Don Felix felt less than usually oppressed 
by the weight ofeunui. After having given directions for the morrow’s 
entertainment, he embraced his children, and tetired to his chamber, for- 
getting to answer his wife’s last letter. ; ; 

On the following day, the stillness and solitude which had for the space 
of a fortnight prevailed throughout the castle, gave place to noisy mirth. 
Dofia Pabla, who was punctual to her engagement, received the homage 
due to aqueen. As to Don Felix, he made two great discoveries, which 
may be brietly noted here. The one concerned Doiia Pabla de los Mon- 
tes, respecting whom he had learned all he was desirous of knowing. 
She was a Castilian lady of rank, and had been a widow for about the 
space of a year. She was travelling for her health, and in passing through 
the Asturias, she was induced to render a noyeno (nine days’ devotion) 
at the shrine of our Lady de la Vega. Being attended only by her maid 
and a single valet, she had taken up her temporary abode in a retired 
country house, at some distance from the village. Both the lady and 
Don Felix were indebted solely to chance tor their mutual rencounter at 
the chapel. The former congratulated herself on the accident, because it 
had afforded her the opportunity of doing a food action; the latter also 
found it a subject of congratulation, but for a different reason. The other 
discovery made by Don Felix was one which concerned himself person- 
ally. He felt, and with no little alarm, that he was in love with Dona 
Pabla. 

Ojos que no ven, corazon que no llora, is a Spanish proverb which has its 
analogous axiom in every language ; and in English may be rendered by 
the familiar saying, ‘out of sight out of mind.’ The truth of the old prov- 
erb was fully understood by Dota Francisca Fernandez. It had been 
deeply imprinted in her heart, from the moment when she took leave of 
her husband. Aware of the susceptible and fickle nature of Don Felix, 
she had departed, not without reluctance, on a journey which family in- 
terests had rendered indispensable. Whilst love urged her to shorten as 
much as possible the interval of her absence, jealousy whispered the expe- 
diency of pretending to protract it, and by her return at an unexpected 
moment, to prepare for her noble husband either an agreeable surprise or 
a salutary lesson. Accordingly, on the very day on which she set out on 
her homeward journey, she resorted to the stratagem of writing to inform 
Don Felix that she could not return in less than a month. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that on reaching her home the lady herself met with the sur- 





| prise which she intended for her husband. 


Don Felix had left the castle on the preceding evening, and had not re- 
turned,—he had departed without saying whither he was going, or how 
long he should be absent,—he had gone away without embracing the chil- 
dren whom he so dearly loved, and whom his mysterious absence con- 
signed to the care of hirelings. Even the fact of hisdeparture would have 
been unknown, had he enjoined secresy on his domestics. 

‘The feelings of Doiia Francisca may be easily imagined. The late sus- 
picions which had haunted her mind were now fully confimed. With 


the shrewdness of jealousy, she interrogated the servants, who quickly | 
informed her ofall the particulars relating to the adventure at the chapel. | 


She lost no time in repairing to the Gipsy’s hut, and, in reply to her inter- 
rogations, Juana candidly related ail she knew of her Nedstaotors, They 
had frequently visited her. 
proofs of generosity, and they had been regular in their visits to her up to 
the day when the Marquesa had departed tor Madrid. 

‘Has she then departed !’ exclaimed Dofia Francisca in an agony of sus- 
pelise. : 


‘Yes, sefora,’ answered the Gipsy; ‘she went the day before yesterday.’ | 


Then, without perceiving the ettect her words produced on the lady, she 
added :— Don ¥elix came last night, and inquired about the Marquesa. I 
told him she had gone, and I began to think he had gone too, for I have 
not seen him since.’ 

Francisca did not wait to hear more. She guessed the rest; and having 
dropped her purse into the hand of the Gitana, she hastened back to the 
‘Get ready the carriage,’ said she to her servants, ‘and harness the 
swittest horses. 1 must depart instantly for Madrid.’ 


At the entrance of a narrow street in Madrid, near the Gate of Guadala- 


jara, a lamp suspended in front of an image of St. Ferdinand diffused a pale 


and glimmering light. A cavalier of small and slender figure, elegantly 
attired, his plumed hat placed jauntily on one side of his head, and his 
features partially concealed by a demi-mask, was stealthily pacing up and 


down, and every minute looking round as if expecting some one, though | 
It was the evening of the Media quaresma, and that | 
transient revival of the carnival caused as much tranquillity in the little | 
de San Fernando, as it created bustle and tumult in the more frequented | 


afraid of being seen. 


parts of the city. After a short lapse of time, the masked cavalier began 
to evince symptoms of impatience mingled with something like apprehen- 
sion ; for he repeatedly looked around timidly and furtively, as if alarmed 
at finding himself alone in darkness and silence. 


loitering about, he placed his hand on the hilt of his sword, and hurriedly 
exclaimed— 
‘What is your business here, Sefior ?’ 


The person thus addressed answered firmly and haughtily: ‘Ido not 


intend to tell you my business, nor do I know by what right you seek to | 


i 

know it.’ 
‘No matter for that. I desire to know why you are waiting here?’ re- | 
sumed his interlocutor, ina peremptory tone 
The tirst cavalier was evid 


that his interlocutor would pass on without interrupting him. 


insist that you forthwith retire. 
can dispense with your presence.’ 
‘I am also waiting for some one,’ rejoined the other, ‘and I know no 
reason Why we cannot both wait.’ 
‘ Your pardon, Sefior, that cannot be. 
gone. 


I expect to meet some one here, and I 


I once more desire that you be- 
It you do not go willingly, force must compel you.’ 

These words, which were uttered in avery resolute tone, fired the | 
proud Spanish blood of him to whom they were addressed, and without } 
pausing to consider whether he was able to measure swords with his ad. | 
versary, he instantly unsheathed his weapon. The other followed his | 


} 
} 


It was evident that beneath a great show | 
1 


sword.— | 


rage and eager for vengeance. 
1ey mutually sought to conceal acertain degree of fear, anc 
that neither the one nor the other was an adept in the use of the 


indecision :—each raised his arm, and their blades crossed. 

The combat lasted but a minute, for at the expiration of that inter- | 
val, the first cavalier fell to the ground, uttering a piercing cry. His ad- | 
versary, greatly alarmed, stooped down to examine the wound, and with 
no small satisfaction discovered that it was merely a cut on the hand. | 
Then whispering in the ear of the prostrate combatant, he said :— 
* Marquesa Pabla de los Montes, we have both played our parts brave- | 
ly. Know that the wound you have received has been inflicted by the | 


| woman whose heart you have mercilessly stabbed !’ 


The disguised Dofia Francisca, having summoned the attendance of two 


| valets whom she had left at the further end of the Calle San Fernando, | 


: ‘ { 
Both had lavished on her the most liberal 


| and her domestic ni ao stands upon her tables. 
| all her female friends fell into viole 

Presently another cav-| | ,, 

alier, also masked, entered the street, and perceiving that some one was | 


| wife. With the dessert, come the dear little Master and Miss K.’s beauti- 


ently startled by this authoritative address ; | 
| bnt after an effort to summon his presence of mind, he coolly requested | 
‘ That is precisely what I must request you to do,’ said the other; ‘nay, I 


} 


a ———_—— 


asain 





she directed them to raise the fainting Marquesa, 
fully to her home. 

Meanwhile, another person was seen to approach. Francisca immedi- 
ately sprogrined Don Felix, and hastily advanced to meet him. ‘ Behold, 
sir,’ said she, pointing to Dofia Pabla, ‘the consequence of your indiscre- 


————— ee 


and to convey her care- 


tion. An hour later,—and I should have killed her. But all ma yet be 
well; for, in spite. of the misery I have suffered, I can forgive, if you be 
wins i Be tance your error by repentance.’ 

verwhelmed with surpri d i ‘eli ied hi 
wile to bor theese arpeiee and confusion, Don Felix accompanied his 


e, and his dee: inc e 

obtained for him full and complete teetiaten. Wockaiee, satan shies 
how she had heard of his departure from La Vega in pursuit of the Mar- 
quesa, how she discovered and kept watch on them in Madrid, how she 
had intercepted their assignation in the Calle de San Fernando, and how 
she had taken vengeance on herrival, and averted the danger which threa- 
tened her own happiness. 

Next morning Don Felix and Dofia_ Francisca left Madrid to retarn to 
their residence in the Asturias, and the year which followed their recon- 
ciliation gave birth to Don Lope de Vega Carpio, the first dramatic peet of 
his age—he whom the great Cervantes, in his Viage del Parnasso, thus 
describes:— , 

‘ Poeta insigne, acuyo verso 0 prosa 
Ninguno lo aventaja, in aun le lega.’* 

In after years, Lope de Vega was sometimes heard to allude to the events 
| above narrated. On these occasions he would jestingly remark that he 

well nigh missed being his mother’s son, adding, that the son of the Gipsy of 

the Val de Correido, who had been brought up and educated by the boun- 
| ty of his family, was no other than the celebrated actor, Felix lablo 
| Valdez, to whose able performance he modestly assigned the popularity 
of some of his most favourite plays. 
| The Marquesa Pabla de los Montes, profiting by the lesson she had re- 
| ceived, retired to the Ursuline convent in Madrid, of which she ultimately 

became Lady Abbess. Her portrait, which formerly hung in one of the 
| chambers of the convent, represented a lady of exquisite beauty ;—and, to 
| render the resemblance perfect, the painter had been careful not to omit 


ascar, which was plainly discernible upon theright hand of the origi- 
nal. 




















| 
| 





| —— —_ - 
A DINNER PARTY. 
From Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 


The dining room’s quite a sight! The chairs have had their pinafore s 
| taken off for the occasion, and now stand out in all the glory of Morocco 
| The table, which in the morning was only a modest square, has, by means 

of its pa been stretched into an oblong. You can count the num- 
| ber of guests by the number of chairs, and before each seat stands a small 
| cluster of wine glasses, of different shapes and colours, two plates and 
|a napkin, folded into the form of a triangle, with a small sand-ball-look- 
ing French roll secreted within it. The salt has changed its colour—is 
ma and looks flushed with the excitement. The supernumerary silver 

1a8 been taken from its catacomb of the plate chest, where it has been 
kept since the last grand dinner, shrouded in wash leather, and like an 
old dowager has now been rouged into brightness. . 
| in the drawing-room is Mrs. Kitson, in a dreadful state of mind, stand- 
| ing on a chair—on which she has spread her handkerchief, from the fear 
| of soiling the damask of the cushion—grouning over the Ormolu lamp, 
| and trying to discover why it has been dripping on the yellow satin Ot- 
| toman beneath. , “ 
| In the midst of this a hungry double knock comes at the door, and the 
hostess has just got time enough to snatch one of the showily bound books, 
| which are placed at regular distances round the drawing-room table, and 
| arrange her dress on the sofa, with a look of deep interest, when the coal 
} and potato warehouseman announces the first small appetite in a voice 
that savours strongly of ‘below.’ And in the said small appetite walks 
ina love of a dress that talks French as fast as it can rustle. The conver- 
sation take a lively turn, first, as to the weather, and then as to the 
| children of the two establishments, each fond mother trying to make 
| out that ‘ her dear Herbert’ or ‘her dear Kitty’ was more delicate than 


} 





the other fond mother’s sweet offspring. 
Now the hungry double knocks come quicker and stronger, and the 
| plates and the glasses jingle a kind of chorus. ‘The next door neighbours 
| keep running to the windows, and are quite sure there is something go- 
| ing on at the Kitsons’, and feel highly indignant at people not treating 
| their neighbours as themselves, and vow revenge at their next evening 
j party. There is a small crowd of halfa dozen errand boys and nurse 
maids ia front of the house, who closely criticise the dress of each a 
appetite as it arrives. 

The company now are only waiting for the family doctor; and Mrs. 
K. begins to have dreadful visions of the haunch of venison done to a cin- 
{ der, and the turbot about the consisteucy of cards and whey. 


Every 
now and then young Kitson comes into the room and whispers into his 
mother’s ears, and receives a mysterious something, that sounds like 
keys. Kitson has got three or four of his old cronies together, and is 
| letting them into the secret of some miraculous quack pill, and how it 
| has done him a world of good. 

At length, in walks the dilatory family doctor, with a volume of splen- 
| did excuses, and, being a jocular man of the world, he easily obtains a 
pardon. Then comes a general move for the dinner table, where Mrs. 
Kitson looks over a kind of index of the chairs, which she has on a card, 


jand tells each party where he or she is to eat his or her dinner; by 
| which contrivance she cleverly manages to place bashful gentlemen 


next to talkative ladies, and bashful ladies next to talkative gentlemen. 
| ‘Then the family doctor insists on Mrs. Kitson letting him help the tur- 
| bot, whereupon Kitson informs the whole table, that he shall be jealous if 
the doctor ‘ goes on in that way,’ which being of course a good joke, 
| causes the guests to giggle unanimously. Every now and then the doe- 
| tor does a witticism, whereat the coal and potato warehouseman, who is 
of a facetious turn of mind, chuckles inwardly, and manages to lodge a 
| slice of venison or acutlet, in some lady’s back hair. Now Kitson gives 
|a mysterious nod, and immediately champagne is handed round, and 
| Master K. ventures on a glassful; on which his father looks as black 
as gentility will allow him, and determines within himself not to 


allow Augustus to dine at table again, until he knows how to behave 
himself. 


On the removal of the cloth, Mrs. Kitson’s proud moment arrives. She 
has thrown the whole strength of the footman into the French-polish, 
At the sight of them 
ut admiration, and,‘ How do you do it; 
an never get our’s half as bright,’ &c., &c., bursts from every house- 
fully got up with bear’s grease and pink sarsnet for the occasion, but 
rom the effects of having dipped their tiny fingers 
into the dish as it left the parlour (the doctor is in doubt whether it 
arises from bile, or a nasty influenza that is flying about); and each of 
the ladies begs leave to have the little pets next to her. 

Now, the gentlemen begin tempting the ladies, by cutting oranges inte 
the shapes of lilies and baskets, or cracking nuts for them. And so mat- 
ters proceed, until Mrs. Kitson looks inquiringly at each lady, and each 
lady having smiled in answer, they all rise and make for the door, which 
two or three of the younger gentlemen rush to open. As soon as they 
have departed, the gentlemen draw near the fire, and Kitson says, ‘ let 
us be comfortable,’ and puts on the table such wines as weak woman is 


looking rather pale f 


| unable to appreciate. 


Then comes claret, old port, and politics, and with the sixth bottle, 
they begin discussing moral philosophy. Mrs. Kitson’s health is at length 


| proposed by the family doctor, who speaks of her, as ‘the exemplary wife 


—the tender mother—and the woman whom to know is to admire, aye! 
and he would say—to love.’ And then Kitson wants words to express his 
feelings for the honour they have done him, and winds up his catalogue 
of Mrs. K.’s virtues with a tear. Now ‘the exemplary wite,’ up stairs, 
gets nervous about her husband and the wine below, and sends the foot- 
man in every ten minutes to say that ‘tea is ready.’ Suddenly the ladies 
commence singing, and the family doctor, who lives but to please, pro- 
poses to join them. 

As soon as the gentlemen have retired up stairs, Kitson, who remains 
below, carefully locks up the remnants of the fruit and wine, and reminds 
Master K. of that little affair of the champagne, and trusts he may never 


| have to speak to him on that subject again. Then the gentlemen, oP 


stairs, ask cach lady in turn to oblige them with a song, and after const 

erable difficulty, prevail upon Mrs. Kitson’s aneenertah sister to fayour 
them with ‘ Did you ne’er hear of Kate Kearney ;’ but unfortunately the 
nuts spoil the runs. And then the gentlemen begin to have a strong - 


clination for sofas and forty winks, and will put their ‘nasty greasy heads’ 


upon the bright yellow satin damask cushions. And then the company 
grows very silent; so that Kitson, who can’t get up his rubber, is not sor- 
ry when he hears the coal and potato warehouseman announce the first 








Distinguished bard, whom none of modern time 
Can pass, or even reach, in verse or rhyme. 
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carriage. Then comes the hunting for cloaks, and the hunting for cabs, 
and the giving generous shillings and very generous half-crowns to the 
coal and potato warehouseman, who is very careful to be at the door as 
each party is leaving. At length, they have all gone, and Kitson tells his 
better half to see the plate right, and retires to bed. 
Next morning he is very surly all breakfast, and very late for business, 
and Mrs. K. speaks out about the quantity of _wine that was drunk ; and 
the family, much to the delight of the little K.’s, have the remainder of 
the jellies, and other good things, for dinner all the next week. 


——— 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TOMBSTONE. 


We find the following interesting particulars, regarding the monument 
to be placed over Sir Walter Scott’s grave at Dryburgh Abbey, in the 
Inverness Courier :— 

“ The Aberdeen papers state that a monument stone for the grave of 
Sir Walter Scott has been constructed there :— 

‘At the works of Messrs. Macdonald and Leslie of Aberdeen, there has 
just been executed a massive tombstone, which is to be placed ou the 
contiguous graves of the late Sir Walter Scott, and of Lady Scott, at Dry- 
burgh Abbey. It consists of a large block of the beautiful red granite, 
cut from Messrs. Macdonald and Leslie’s quarries at Stirling Hill, near 
Peterhead, on the property of the Earl of Aberdeen. The block is seven 
feet long, by six and a half feet broad, and weiglis nearly five tons. The 
upper surface is cut in the form of the top of a double sarcophagus. On 
the one compartment is the following inscription :— 


‘Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, 
Died September 21, a.p. 1832’ 
On the other :— 
‘ Dame Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 
Wite of 
Sir Walter Scott of Abbotstord, Baronet, 
Died at Abbotstord, May 15, a.p. 1826.’ 


‘The letters are very deeply cut in the imperishable material of which 
the tombstone is composed, and will prove faithful to the record of de- 
parted genius and worth with which they are charged, in defiance of the 
elemental action of many a future age.’ : 

“We happen to know some of the incidents connected with this Mon- 
ument, which, as they relate to the ‘mighty dead,’ and explain the cause of 
the long delay in its erection, are worthy of recital. Many years since, 
the late Sir Francis Chantrey promised ‘to furnish a design for the Dry- 
burgh monument. His numerous engagements, however, and his declin- 
ing health, interfered with this intention, and it seemed to be utterly for 
gotten. At length, on the suggestion of Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Cadell, the 
publisher, called on the eminent sculptor and reminded him of his offer. 
© You shall have it,’ said Chantrey: ‘ Dryburgh, you know, is a ruin, and 
the structure above Sir Walter’s grave will come down some stormy 
morning. Now, my purpose is to put over the grave a huge granite bloc 
that will defy all such assaults, and bafHe time itselt.’’ He hastily sketched 
an outline of what he proposed; but the design went no farther, and death 
soon curried off the artist. His friend and assistant, Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham, was then applied to; he recollected the conversation, found Chant- 
rey’s rough sketch, and extended it in the form ofa more regular drawing. 
He was next authorised to arrange with the Aberdeen granite workers, 
and ou the very evening that he died—only a few hours before his de- 
cease—Allan wrote to Mr. Cadell closing the transaction. This was the 
last line traced by his busy hand, and, as such, his family asked and ob- 
tained possession of it. And thus, after the sudden deaths of two remark- 
able men, who sought to honour the memory of one still greater, the sim- 
ple massive structure which they designed has been completed. 

‘Such burial the illustrious Hector found !’ 

Chantrey had a partiality for huge granite sepulchres, independently of 
the fitness of such an erection for the grave of Scott. He ordered that his 
own tomb at Norton, in Derbyshire, should be composed of wrought gra- 
nite, covered by an enormous square of the same material; and that even 
this lasting memorial might be carefully preserved, he left by his will 
vearly sums to the Vicar and Schoolinaster of Norton, payable only ‘so 
jong as his tomb shall last,’ and ten poor boys of the parish shall be in- 
structed to remove the moss and nettles from around the edifice. This 
seems to argue a‘ fond desire and longing after immortality ;’ yet it might 
be intended to ripen into useful fruit. Some among the successive gene- 
rations of poor boys who pluck the nettles from the grave of the sculptor 
may be led to think of his high art and his fame, and to emulate his genius 
—tor he, too, was once a poor boy. The busts of Chantrey are, however, 
his best monument,—the living, intellectual marble will outlast the pon- 
derous masses of dead granite.” 


fAiscellancous. 


Tue Banks oF THE Gances.—Doubtless most of our readers have 
heard of the practice which obtains with the natives of Bengal in the 
disposal of their dead. The custom among them is to carry the corpses 
of their deceased to the banks of the Ganges, where they are deposited 
with all due ceremony. On the rise of the river these are carried away 
by its waters, and hundreds of dead bodies may be seen at a time float- 
ing on its surface, and which are carried down by the stream into the 
sea. The sight is said to be disgusting in the extreme ; some of the pu- 
trified carcases frequently resting against the cables of the vessels an- 
chored in the river. Did the inhabitants confine themselves to the depo- 
sition of none but dead bodies on the banks there would be not much 
cause for complaint ; but it has often been found that persons supposed 
to be at the point of death have been thus dealt with, and that in conse- 
quence many have died who would, had they been properly cared for, 
have recovered. Many have been taken from the river; but it would 
have been better far for them had they died, for they were turned out of 
caste, and refused admittance into their own, it being reckoned a sign of 
the displeasure of the deity of the river that they had not died and been 
engulphed in the stream! Another method in practice of disposing of 
their dead is by incremation. Hitherto the inhabitants of Calcutta have 
been permitted to burn their dead all along the banks of the river. a 
at the point of death are brought to the river, and there left till they « ie, 
when they are burnt, and their ashes thrown into the stream by their 
friends if able to afford it, or if not, they are allowed to lie on the bank 
till carried away by the tide. In order to put a stop to such a murderous 


A BATTLE WITH BILLINGSGATE. 
SUGGESTED BY THAT OF BLENHEIM. 
It was the Christmas holydays, 
And seated in the pit, 
A father saw the new buslesque, 
That was so full of wit. 
And by him sat—in Slang unskill’d— 
His pretty little girl, Clotilde. 


She heard some ‘ladies’ on the stage, 
Say they would ‘ cut their sticks ;’ 
And one in male attire declared 
That she’d ‘ go it like bricks.’ 
She ask’d her father what were ‘ bricks l’ 
And what they meant by ‘ cut their sticks ?’ 


The father heard the audience laugh, 
As at some very witty stroke ; 

And the old man he scratch’d his head, 
For he couldn't see the joke. 

‘1 don’t know what they mean,’ said he, 

‘ But sure ’tis some facetii.’ 


And then she heard one, nearly nude, 
Say something else about, 

‘Has your fond mother sold her mangle ! 
And does she kuow you're out ?’ 

And when the people laughed, cried she, 

‘Oh, pa! there’s more facetiz !’ 


And then the little maiden said, 
‘ Now, tell me why, papa, 

That lady ask’d him if the mangle 
Was sold by his Mama?’ 

‘T can’t tell why, my dear,’ said he, 

‘ Though, of course, ’tis some facetiz.’ 


But when she saw the lady’s fingers 
Unto her nose applied, 
‘Why, ’tis a very vulgar thing !’ 
The little maiden cried. 
‘ The papers all, my child, agree, 
’Tis brimful of facetiz !’ 


‘And every body says the piece, 
With brilliant wit is fill’d ;’ 

‘And whut is wit, my dear papa ?’ 
Quoth innocent Clotile. 

‘Why, that [ cannot say,’ quoth he, 

‘ But wit is not—vulgarity.’ 


Porutar Creputity.—A remarkable instance 
tion with the Haymarket remains to be stated. 
ment appeared in the newspapers stating that on a certain evening a 
famous bottle-conjuror eet perform. He undertook to elicit the music 
of any known instrument from the walking cane of any of the audience, 
after which he would walk into a quart bottle, placed upon a table in the 
iniddle of the stage, and sing in it. On the appointed night the house 
was crowded to sutfocation, but, as the conjuror was tardy in making his 
appearance, the audience became impatient, and roared out for a return 
of their money. The stage-manager at last appeared ; exhorted them to 
keep quiet, and promised that their money should be returned if no per- 
formance took place. Some person in the pit called out that, if the ladies 
and gentlemen who were impatient would pay double price, he would 
walk into a pint bottle! A burst of laughter followed the announcement ; 
the spectators became sensible, for the first time, of their own folly, and 
a tremendous riot began. The discontented people of the pit and gallery 
tore up the benches, broke the lamps, and made a complete wreck of the 
inside of the theatre. They afterwards collected the spoils, and carried 
them into the open street, and made a bonfire of them.—Smilh’s Streets of 
London. 


of credulity in connec- 
In 1749 an advertise- 


DeatH or tHE Poer Teaver.—The celebrated Dr. Esaias Tegner, 
Bishop of Wexio, in Sweden, died at the Episcopal Palace in the said 
city, on the 2d of November, aged 64, having been born the 13th of Nov., 
1782. He was one of the greatest modern poets, and his works, ‘ Fri- 
thiof ’s Saga,’ ‘ Axel,’ &c., which are translated into the English and 
most of the European languages, have been read with admiration and 
delight, not only in his native country, but almost all over the world.— 
Meyerbeer’s music to Miche! Beer’s tragedy of ‘ Struensee’ continues to 
excite general admiration. On the conclusion of its performance at Pots- 
dam, M. Meyerbeer was sent for to the royal box, where he was congratu- 
lated by the King on the success of his beautiful composition. 
Cirncutation or THE Biste ty Scortanp.—In Scotland alone, from 
January 1845, to January 1846, 16 editions of the Bible were printed, con- 
sisting of 312,000 copies. 

Mavame Eveesia Garcia.—This vocalist, who was the prima donna 
in turn at Drury Lane, the Princess’s, and the Surrey, seems to have sur- 
prised the amateurs at Rovigo, for she was called for at her benefit, if 
we are to believe the ‘France Musicale,’ fifty-eight times!!! in one 
night!!! 

Mr. Suertpan Kyowres.—A memorial to government in favour of 
conferring a pension on Mr. Sheridan Knowles, has been laid down at the 
bar of the Royal Exchange, Glasgow, for signature. 

Mr. Dearsley, counsel for the Hull Advertiser, in a libel case, has, 
wonderful to say, returued his fee of fifty guineas, out of regard to the 
liberty of the press. May his shadow never grow less! 

An account is given in a French paper of a gentleman committing sui- 
cide by cramming his ear full of gun cotton, and then igniting it with a 
cigar. 

The Journal of Agriculture says that Poland is perhaps the greatest 
honey-producing country in the world. 

At Barnard Castle agricultural show, the most monstrous of the ‘ mon- 
ster’ cabbages exhibited was from the allotment of a tailor. 


No death from hydrophobia has been registered in London during the 











system, the government have ordered that the inhabitants shall dispose 
of their dead at either of five ‘ ghats’ set apart for the purpose. This 
may bring the evil within the grasp of the police, and, if they be on the 
alert, enable them to check the practice. The many ghats and other 
places at which the funeral rites of the Hindus were performed was one 
of the most formidable obstacles in the way of the suppression of ghat 
murders. This, to some extent, and as far as Calcutta is concerned, has 
now been remedied. 


Tue Power or HIGH Art.—Zeuxis painted grapes so exquisitely, 
that birds were attracted; Parrhasius, a curtain, that he imposed on 
Zeuxis; and Apelles, a horse so well that horses neighed ; and these 
were all men celebrated in high art, and in subjects requiring the most 
perfect abstraction of beauty and form. I can bear testimony that this is 
not a mere legend, for in my own studio I had the Elgin horse’s head 
high up over my chimney ; in leading afine blood horse into the room to 
paint from, he looked up at the Elgin head , and neighed with the great- 
est delight.—Haydon’s Lectures. This singular fact of an animal being 
impressed with a work of art as with the reality of nature, may be con- 
firmed by an anecdote related to us by Mr. Jesse, of a dog who had been 
used to be taken up in his mistress’s lap, Lady Kneller, scratching a fall- 
length portrait of her by Sir Godfrey Kneller, standing on the floor, as if 
soliciting the usual indulgence; and the same gentleman has mentioned 
to us astill more extraordinary fact of a dog of Edwards the trainer, who 
was extremely attached to a race-horse of Lord Jersey’s at Newmarket, 








The horse was sent to Russia, but a picture of it was taken before it went, 
and to the picture of the horse the faithful and affectionate animal attach- 
ed itself.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Tue Buxp Travetcer. — Lieutenant Holman, one of the naval 

knights of Windsor, who received a dispensation to travel, from her Ma- 
jesty, six years ago, during the whole of which period he has beeh absent 
from England, has returned to ns residence at Travers’ College, Windsor. 
During his travels he visited Spain and Portugal, and thence proceeded 
to the Islands of Majorca and Minorca, and to Algiers. He afterwards 
visited Tunis, Malta, and Greece; the capital of the Ottoman empire ; a 
great portion of the Holy Land, Naples, and the Roman States. | Aft 
proceeding to Wallachia and Moldavia, through Hungary, Austria, anc 
Bavaria, to the Tyrol, he travelled through the south of France, and again 
visited Madrid, returning by the north of Spain to Bayonne, and 
thence into France, on his return to his native country. Lieut. Holman 
has returned to England with his health greatly improved, and travelled 
entirely alone, notwithstanding the affliction of blindness he is labouring 
under. 


last three summers. 


Tue Smoke Nuisance iy Liverroot.—On the Ist of January next, the 
Liverpool Sanitary Act will come into operation, and every owner or oc- 
cupier of a furnace, on land or in a river steamer, will be liable to the 
penalty of £5 per day tor every day that he neglects to consume the 
smoke of his furnace. 

Beavuty.—An ancient impertinent fellow divides female beauty into 
four orders, as follows :— 
Long and lazy, little and loud, 
Fair and foolish, dark and proud. 
Arrant scandal! the following is the true reading :— 
Tall and splendid, little and neat, 
Fair and Meaney dark and sweet. 
Or, the exact translation :— 


High and beauteous, little and witty, 
Fair and lovely, dark and pretty. © 

Basies.—‘A baby in a house,’ says Tupper, ‘is a well spring of pleasure, 
a messenger of peace and love, a resting place for innocence on earth, a 
link between angels and men.’ 

Curray.—His ruling passion wasa joke. In his last illness, his physi- 
cian remarked, one morning, that he seemed to cough with more difh- 
culty. ‘That is rather surprising,’ answered he, ‘as I have been prac- 
tising all night.’ 

Fitsert.—The word filbert is a corruption of the original English 
name for this nut, full bread—which was applied to the large and fringed 
husk, to distinguish it from the closer covering of the common hazel. 


A Woxsperrvut Sicur.—A jolly Jack Tar having strayed into a show at 
a fair, to have a look at the wild beasts, was much struck with the sight 
of a lion and a tiger in the sameden. ‘Why, Jack,” said he to a mess- 
mate, who was chewing a quid in silent amazement, ‘I shouldn’t wonder 

| if next year they were to carry about asailor and marine living peaceably 
together!’ ¢ Ay,’ said his married companion, ‘or a man and wife !’ 

A parson, who could better preach of rng than practise it, was 
always irritated when he found his grandchildren in his study. One day 
one of these little children was standing by his mother’s side, and she 
was speaking to him of heaven. ‘Ma,’ said he, ‘I don’t want to go to 
heaven.’ ‘ Don’t want to go i aven, my son!’ ‘No, ma, I’m sure | 
don't.’ ‘Why not, my son  *Why, grandpa will be there, won’t he ?’ 
‘Why, yes, I hope he will,’ ‘Well, just as soon as he sees us, he will 
come scolding along, and say, ‘ Whew, whew, what are these boys here, 
for ?’ 


’ 
au 
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limited number of private pupils during the winter. 
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IANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to recei 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delighth 1 Pre nett, class 
her Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany, lghtfol accomplishment of a PIANIST » at 
Miss G. has had the advantage of the first European 
cation. Anearly application is req d, as the b 
March, 1846. 


bal Professors, in her edu. 








EAR’S OIL.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair. 
hair or whiskers. nothing equals the O 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, an 
any event. it was long noted by such 


Ot all the 





: reparati 

il prepared from Bear’s renee. 4 

ped doe + ete Lepper or Ja from falling off,” in 

: nen sicians au emi i 

phrey Davy and Sir Hevry Halford, that pure Reuss Grease, properly prepese 

the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 

The subscriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 

and mage ne and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high 

fume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all, Soe 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist 


Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Ch 
25 cents for he § ve Chambers street. In botiles, 
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50 cents for large, 
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GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS, 
OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and $19 Broadway, cor- 


oar EL aay Ce 

e subscribers have recen‘ly added to their stock of house keepi i 

totic ety pt ag ’ ~ ay Fareed of rich Chandeliers, alse! Oremetan ns 

2 rac. ‘endants . &e. 4 i 

BE, me Pracnans, Us , Ha nterns, &c. &e., all of which can be put up, it 
SUPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girand 

terns some beautifully painted, others of ric 

ye gilt ——, _— Lamps, in 
Tst time introduced; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets tor churches 

Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Gi +3 ; 

Gentniaiees ee. P irandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOC 


ety, 

hey likewise keep at their store, 349 Broadway, Gold ilv y 

ata, © choice assortment of JEWELRY and Peasy Articles seine pnenien, werenenet 
They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE 

Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 

Specs, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &. They have just intro- 

vite attention, ot Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they in- 
Shetield and Birmingham PLATED WARES—A full assort 

Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Disms C 

SOULE nin Sets, and eoey article in the line. 

—Rodgers $ n’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dF q 
and Dessert Knives for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Solve pled 


steel; also a general assortment i ts i 3 Te 3 
red Mn Da ng in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 


JAPANNERY—A jauge assortment at all 
new patterns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert T 
GERMAN SILVER WARE 
oRM. ; —A full ; iti 
and Forks classly searbion OT assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
BLOCK TIN WARE-—A Very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 


Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA META SETS oti 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. ee ee ee ee 


Polished Stee] FIRE IRONS—A select assortmen 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned fram 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers. 

Lamp Oils—W inter and fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard, ard Solar Oil, Sperm Candles 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys ofevery size and description, at the open poe F 
& I. COX 


. 
oles of entire new 
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reat variety, some beautiful new patt 


ate 
Turqudises 
erns for the 
&c.; Cornelius & 
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, consisting of Tea 


sisting of Waiters, 
Castors, Epergnes, 


prices in sets and Separately, some entirely 
rays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 


t at reduced prices. 
es, with plain, stained, and cut glass 


& Churches, hotels, packe 
aug29—3m. 


J. 
t ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 


LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, begs 
to intem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 

streets, that large and commoudious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 

pet business, rs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she his been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes 'o call their attention together with the 

innabitants of the United States generally to her pr i 


2 ‘ d esent spacious and extensive concern 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 


fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her art to i i 

that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The oe cont oo ty 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the jedguaent of Mrs. B with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
jee for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 

mers. 

€g The business will be conducted on the 
no deviation can be made. 


plan of having but one price, from which 
jy 4 12m 


HE MANCHESTER TIMES, published ever 
Prentice and William Cathrall, at their Offi 
change, Manchester.) Is one ot the lar 
Quantity of Matter ailowed by Law, a 
~~; Times.” P 

The Parliamentary Returns for July, August, and September 1842, ow i - 
tion of 36,850, or 2,835 per week. For October, November, and Eaapne Reg 1842, 89,000 
or 3,061 per week. For January, February, March, April, May, ani June, 1843, 93,000, 


or 3,577 per week. 

Ot the twenty-eight newspapers peaioes in Lancashire and Cheshire, there are only 
three having a larger circulation than the Manchester Times. Of the three hundred and 
eighty-two published in Great Britain and Ireland, (exclusive of London,) there are 


three hundred and fifty-three whose circulation is less than that of the Manchester 











y Saturday Morning, by Archibald 
ce, 11, Ducie Place, (opposite the Ex- 
gest papers in the kingdom, conaining the Full 
nd being the same size as a double number of the 


Times. 
Scale of charges for Advertisements.— Eight Lines, ge" 6d.; 
Lines, 6s. 6d.; and for every additional two lines, 6d. 

Price of the Paper, 4d. when called for; 44d. when delivered. 
dit; 4s. 9d ifpaid in advance. 
made by a Post Office Order, 


Ten Lines, 6s.; Twelve 


, 5s. per quarter, on cre - 
Payments tor Newspapers or Advertisements may be 


nov 28—Iin. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber i 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known 

stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum 

Double Damascus Barrel Pen; Principatity 


S constantly receivi: g 
opular Pens. A large 
Fyne FD wyoee Damascus = 
e D each e ne,fine, and medium points; Cale- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, itece lier, 
Queen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
ot point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holde:s 


and the attention of purchase s 


ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, 
licited b HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Jobo, corner of Gold street. 


osCanaba dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr-JAMES FOX, Moctrea’. 


OOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums inone minute. _ 
Tbe Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the iaste or injurious to the teeth, and will 
permanently cure any tooth to whicn it may be applied. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 19—3m. 


MNPYHE EYE.—DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New York, near 
the Battery, devotes his cxclusive attention io diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic 
Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous 
which the human eye is subject, any disorders of that or i 
relieved or cured by him. he vast numbet of undoubted 
at his office, will satisfy the public that his i 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. 
ty Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. 
*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 
A pompaies containing remarks on Diseases of the Eye, with several instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at his resi- 
dence, or the sane will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 


post paid. 

|. pets RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam 
_ a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak eyes, 

or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 


and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
es restored to their natural brightness, by using 


time be completely cured, and their e 
here is no article prepared that is so immediately 











iseases to 
an which cannot be essentially 
c testimonials which can be seen 
ractice is not exceeded either in extent or 








the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. 
certain to remove the pain and.inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness ot the eye that can be cured withoutan operation, will yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to give 
them relief. In omalt Jars, Price 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & 0.3 Sold also by the mos" respect- 
able Druggists in the United States. septl im. 


QUDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person who is 
not more or less troubled with a cough orcold. Oldand young, the Prudent and the 
imprudent, seem alike to complaiu. 

Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day ortwo. This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in all — » terminate ion consumption if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is, use Hance’s Compounp Syrup eF HOREHOUND, which will 
cure you in two or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and _ retail by A. B. & D. Sands. corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jounson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddmgton, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m. 








fP.HE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness and 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fualtonand William 
streets; also fur saie by D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m~ 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM.—Mrs. READ begs to inform the Ladies of New Youk, 
that she will be prepared to supply such as may favour her with orders for Devon: 
shire Cream for the approaching Holydays. Ano:e addressed to Mrs. Read, No. 1 Hime 
mond street, a day or two previous, will ensurea punctual delivery. 
dec 26. 
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RREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DA GUEK- 
GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase. 
himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their saterest to call. 
N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. 
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THE EMIGRANT. 
By Sir Francis Head—Further Extracts. 
POLITICAL POISON. 

However loudly that party-coloured race of men distinguished by we 
generic title of ‘ Conservatives’ may, in different notes, condemn the ie ol 
tical principles of Lord John Russell, yet surely they must — sly 
concur in acknowledging bis high gubernatorial arp —_ . in = 
miring the courage with which this champion of reform a ~ 3 on ba 
weary followers to the assault of quesnet after outwork, which an ordi- 

y mi ( le even to approach, 

7 Th eve difficulty. said one of the writers of Lord Durham's Report 
while he was in Canada, ‘which we have to encounter, 1s the lo on of 
the Upper Province!’ and as the Union had effectually levelled t -e ar- 
rier, the writer in question, as well as most people, would oa hee 
least for a short time, have indulged in those rejoicings whic , like ca = 
and sunshine after a storm, usually succeed all great victories. Suc 
effeminate indulgence, however, was repugnant to the masculine, enter- 
prising spirit of tue British arch-leader of reform; and accordingly so soon 
us the great mioasure alladed to was carried, another of a much deadlier 
composition, of a much darker hue, was projected. | f ; 

In the Union Bill which Lord John Russell bad laid before Parliament, 
he had boldly inserted twenty clauses establishing what he termed ‘ Dis- 


sot (! ia.’ the me ws of which were to be elected very nearly by | ; ~ ; ee . - ; . 
trict Councils,’ the members of which we : ~ ~ | representative of their principles, hint whom, notwithstanding his late | 


iversal suffrage. ; 
shew, as it is ouly in our colonies that Lord John Russell cau just at pre- 
sent venture to unmask his real designs, it may be of service to the fund- 
holders, landowners, manufacturers, and farmers of England, clearly to 
understand what his lordship really does mean by those dissolving views 
which, under the general appellation of ‘ Reforms,’ he is hourly display- 
ing to an admiring audience. The District Council Bill in question not 
only beautifully displays the whole secret, but explains a useful formula 
or infallible receipt for converting any monarchy in Europe into an un- 
bridled democracy, such as has not yet been exhibited on the surface of 
the globe. , 

Lord John Russell has, it appears, shrewdly observed that in that model 
republic, the United States of America, ‘ the people,’ tyrannical as they 
may vulgarly be called, are in fact very often most inconveniently re- 
strained by their own representatives in Parliament, and especially by 
‘the Upptr House of Parliament,’ designated in America, as elsewhere, 
by the contemptuous appellation of ‘ that congregation of old women. 

“Now, effectually to remedy this grievance, Lord John Russell intro- 
duced in his Canada Union Bill clauses declaring— : 

Ist. That the members of the Upper House who in the two provinces 
had formerly held their seats for life, should henceforward be appointed 
only for eight years. 

2d. That five members should form a quorum. 

3d. That* The President’ of this little Upper House, a3 well as all meim- 
bers thereof, should be appointed by the governor-general, who, it will 
be recollected, was to be advised by his Executive Council, who, it must 
always be kept in mind, were to ‘ possess the confidence of the people.’ 

4th. That this ‘president’ so appointed was to have a casting vote. 

On the other hand, Lord John Russell (probably recollecting the pro- 
portions of Falstaif’s bill for bread and sack) proposed in his Union Bill— 

Ist. That the House of Representatives of ‘ the people’ should consist of 
ninety-eight members ; and, : 

2d. Tuat the said house should elect their own ‘ Speaker.’ 

Now it is pretty evident, from the mere showing of the case, that in the 
constitutional Act of the Canadas the lusty representatives of ‘the people’ 
had very little to complain of in the way of restraint. 

Lord John Russell, however, was determined that even this little mon- 
archical ‘ grievance’ should be reinoved. 

He therefore courageously proposed in his Union Bill to deprive this 


Provincial Parliament of all power to do good or evil: in short, to convert | 
governor-general, Executive Council, little Upper House, and large House | 


of Representatives into mere men of straw, and to vest the real adminis- 


tration of attairs in the hands of a number of what he called ‘ District | 


Councils,’ each of which was to elect its own ‘ Speaker,’ and to be com- 
posed of twenty-seven members, ten of whom were to form a quarum, 
and one-third of whom were annually to be replaced by yearly elections. 

The powers to be granted to these District Coancils Lord Johu Russell 
clearly explained in the following clauses of his Bill :— 

‘And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for every District Council 
to make ordinances for providing a suitable building for the mectings 
of the said council, and for maintaining and regulating an effective sys- 
tem of police within the said district, aud for the paving and lighting of 


any towa within the said district, and for the making aud maintaining or | 


improving of any new or existing road, strect, railway, caual, or other 
convenient communications and means of transit, whether natural or 
artificial, for passengers, cattle, goods, or merchandise, by land or water, 
within the limits of the said district, and also all bridges, viaducts, tun- 
nels, cuttings, embankments, and other works connected therewith, or 


for the stopping up, altering, or diverting of any such road, street, rail- | 


way, canal, or other sub-communication as aforesaid, and the works con- 
uected therewith, and also for any other purpose, matter, or thing, which 
shall be specially subjected to the direction and control of the said Dis- 
trict Council by avy Act of the legislature of the said United Province. 


‘And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for the said District Coun- | 


cil to make ordinances directing the levying and assessing and applica- 
tion of moneys, for effecting all or any of the purposes for which they are 
empowered to make ordinances as aforesaid, either by imposing tolls and 
rates, tv be paid in respect to any public work, and to be collected and 
applied as shall be directed by any such ordinance, or by means of a rate 
or assessinent to be assessed and levied upon real or personal property 
within the said district, or upon the owners or occupiers thereof in res- 
pect of such property, and to enforce the collection and payment of all 
such rates and tolls, or such rates and assessments as aforesaid, by rea- 
sonable penalties; and also to make ordinances for the levying of moneys 
by such rate and assessment as aforesaid, and applying the same in or to- 
ward the payment of all necessary expenses incurred or estimated as 
likely to be incurred for the current year, in respect of the local govern- 
ment of the said district, either on account of the lawful expenses of re- 
turning officers at the election of members for the District Council, or the 
salaries of officers, or otherwise howsoever.’ 

Now, on the homely axiom that two things cannot occupy the same 
place at the same time, it follows, just as Lord John Russell cleverly in- 


tended it should follow, that when all these powers were imparted to his | of ’arliament, before you leave this, unless you preter to have a stateimn 


lordship’s District Councils, his lordship’s Provincial Parliament would 
prove to be acollection of men of straw, whom his agents, ‘the people,’ 
would very soon set on fire and destroy ; for, beside the inconvenience in 
a roadtess country fifteen hundred miles long, of having only one unwiel- 
dy parliament to be convened, prorogued, and disselved whenever the 
queen’s representative should think fit, the advantages which these snug 


District Councils were evidently intended to possess, was, that there | 
would then exist no ‘congregation of old women,’ or any other descrip- 


tion of bridle, or even of halter, to restrain democracy from doing what 
it liked with whatever it might consider to be its own; in fact, that with 
all the patronage and popular power of their former Houses of Represen- 
tatives, these District Councils would have nothing above them but a 


harmless automaton governor-general, whose counsellors, it must always | had unjustly been the means of their demand for ‘responsible govern- 


be remembered, were, by his lordship’s proposal, to be dismissed when- 
ever ‘they found themselves opposed to the express wishes of the peo- 
ple. 


Now, the inhabitants of the United Kingdom have here before them re- 


flected, as in a looking-glass, Lord Jolin Russell's own exemplification of | 


the ‘ Rerorm’ he is by rapid strides successfully establishing for them at 
home. : : 

However, although Lord Jolin Russell’s Bill in question was, generally 
speaking, imperfectly understood in England, yet it was clear enough to 
many of our legislators, that if these District Council clauses were passed, 
a democracy, infinitely more licentious than any thing existing in the 
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royal assent to the Bill, establishing these District Councils, which are 
now, by the unanimous consent of all parties in Canada, designated ‘Suck- 
ing Republics,’ and which, notwithstanding the influence of £1,500,000 
about to be distributed for public works, were only carried in the House 
of Assembly by the casting vote of the chairman of the committee, Caleb 
Hopkins. bone 2 
here were other democratic measures of a similar nature, which, by 
the irresistible force of Lord John Russell’s bold policy, were introduced 
and carried in the Colonial Legislature ; and he was intently occupied in 
successfully rooting up every monarchical flower in the garden of the 
Canadas, and in planting in their stead a succession of republican weeds 
of the rankest growth, when, all of a sudden, for reasons which I do not 
profess to understand, the great masses of people forming the middle 
classes, and distinguished by the title of Conservatives, became alarmed 
at Lord John Russell's principles, as expounded by himself iu the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and accordingly, the administration of whom he had been 
the arch-leader was assuiled, aud broken up. : : 
By no portion of the queen's subjects was the intelligence of this event 
received with greater joy and more fervent thanksgiving than by those 


been suffering martyrdom for that cause they had risen in arms to defend ; 
and if any circumstance could have added to their triumph, it was to learn 
that the great Conservative party in the mother aay who had achiev- 
ed this victory had, by icone elected as their leader and as the 


fe sen pos neglect of them, they had always considered as the indi- 


queen’s loyal subjects in our colonies from a recurrence of the indignities 
they had so long been enduring. The general feeling among the disloy- 
al, thongh of an opposite character, was equally strong. It was evident 
that their hopes must now be deferred and their notes of gen a sus- 
pended. They knew that those who had instigated them to rebellion 
must, at all events for a time, be driven from the council of the governor- 
general, and that the appointments of patronage and emolument upon 
which they had been feasting would now, as a matter of course, be grant- 


in short, while the loyal, with ruddy countenances beaming with joy, 
were shaking hands with each other—were Ta ey tolink elbow with 
elbow, and ina phalanx to stand together, shoulder to shoulder’, in defence 
of the glorious institutions of Great Britain, the rebel party, pallid, sal- 





| prove those facts you have complained of. 


low, and conscience-stricken, were equally sensible that thew resigna- 
tions were virtually determined on, and, accordingly, that—to use a par- 


of their successors.” 

Very shortly, however, after the great Conservative leader's accession 
to office, the loyalists observed with astonishment aud dismay that a pol- 
icy was to be pursued against them by him, such as had never entered 
their heads to conceive. 

The rule of this administration was soon openly announced to be, that, 
regardless of the characterof the crown, he had determined ‘fo join the 


ed ;’ and as by the Union of the Provinces, aud by the courageous policy 


in every branch of the Legislature, the result was inevitable. In vain 
the loyal urged—argued—supplicated—and at last loudly demanded as 
their birthright that, regardless of majorities or minorities, the influence 
of the British crown should, by the Conservative govermment of Fng- 
land, be cast into their scale as fearlessly as it had been cast into the scale 
| of their adversaries by the Whig administration to the latest moment 
| they were in power. They declared that they were constitutionally en- 
titled to the protection of their sovereign in return for the allegiance 
| which, with muskets on their shoulders, they had lately practically 
{evinced to her majesty. 

In answer to the above, and many other arguments—and, I might add, 
| imprecations that were used, it was calmly replied, that the cardinal prin- 
| ciple of Sir Robert Peel's government was to break wp * party distinctions’ 
| in our colonies rather than encourage them; that it was time that all par- 
ty distinctions respecting the late ‘ unfortunate’ disturbances should be 
| obliterated ; in short, that her majesty’s government in Canada would in 
{in future be based on the Christian maxim of + Forget and Forgive ;’ 
| which being translated into common English, was very soon found to 
| mean that her majesty had been advised by her Conservative prime min- 
| ister to forgive her enemies, and forget her friends ! 
| 





The extent to which this pernicious axiom—this unnatural policy— 
was carried out in fayour of the rebel party, and, against the loyalists, it 
would be tedious to detail; and even if detailed, would not—could not 


| ments, as explained in a letter from the new governor-general to Mou- 

| sieur Lafontaine, were, by order of the queen’s Conservative government, 
published, some even of the rebel party believed and actually declared 
the document in question to be ‘a hoax.’ 

| The general character of these appointments, and of the unfortunate 
attempt to ‘ break up’ the loyal party in Canada, may be elucidated by a 

few anecdotes, which, as the policy of ‘the great Conservative party in 

England,’ are really irresistibly ludicrous, and of which the following is 

a specimen. 

When Mr. McKenzie, to save his life, absconded from Gallows Hill 
there was found in the room he had been occupying a certain carpet-bag, 
| well known in Upper Canada by the name of ‘ the devil's snaff box.’ In 
this bag were found all Mr. McKeuzie’s private papers, and among them 
several letters frou Mr. Hume, of one of which the following is an ex- 
tract:— 


To Dr. Duncombe. 


‘Worthing, 20th Sept. 1836. 
‘Dear Sir, 


‘Send over to the Reform Club the note for Mr. Chambers. I have re- 
| quested hun toe brivg you a letter 1 have writen to Mr, Bidwell: you 


packet to Upper Canada. 
‘There att 
but one in particular deserves immediate notice. 





You must not think of 


That would be to acknowlege defeat, aud tiat you were afraid to meet 
them. No, no, that will not do. , 
| «IT have to remind you that a statement of Sir F. Head’s proceedings | 


NERAL INTELLIG 


in our British North American colonies, who, daviug so long a period, had | 


vidual who, under .Providence, was the most competent to protect the | 


| her majesty’s last court at St. James, 





ed to recruit their opponents for the pecuniary losses they had sustained ; | 


liamentary phrase—* they were only holding pilice until the appoiutment 


of Lord John’ Russell, a republican majority had of course been created | ala, from which, for the reason detailed, they had absconded. 


be believed ; indeed, it is a fact, that when the first batch of appoint- | 


| will put it into the cover I send herewith, and send it off with your first | 


. > 4 ‘ | 
several points of your letter of the 24th deserving attention ; | 








The Speaker of the House of Assembly, pointing to the militia under 
— ta these men they were now heiewer. f Yet, said he, ‘I will 
allow you all to return to your homes, except you, Solomon Lossing, a 


justice of the peace, whose oath am A unicate 
treasonable A sae and pinnady Peet t ~ 


as it aj papers I hold i 
hand that you have been present ~ $ all | Rg Reo apeedl wo to get 
up this rebellion, that as an extensive miller you have supplied pork and 


flour for the maintenance of the rebe : eg Ere 
pay you as soon as they had obtained thane ioe segngts ie wnting fo 


a og shall deal differently with you.’ Sane et eagreng es > 
n the preseace of the militia and of the whole band pardoned 
rebels this fellow was taken into custod by vo a of the 
loyal inilitia, and committed by Sir Allan MeNeb to the common jail ,at 
Hamilton, to be tried for high treason, and the receipts I haye mentioned 
were simultaneously transmitted to her majesty's attorney-general. 

The great leader of the Conservatives, however, had determined that 
the majority in Canada, whatever might be its principles, should pre- 
| Vail; and the Union, tor which he and his followers in the English House 
(of Commons had voted, having placed the loyal in a minori » he not 
only selected this man, Solomon Lossing, to a justice of peace 

bat, as if determined to work out the ‘forget and forgive’ principle of 
| his administration, ad absurdum, he actually made him ‘ Warden’ of the 
| district in which he lived, a high and distinguished appointment, similar 
, to that of lord licuteuaat of one of the counties, ws ge authorized 
| him, Solomon Lossing, to preside at all meetings of her majesty’s justi- 
| ces of the peace in that splendid district of Canada! ! 
Now let us for a moment, as if by magic, fly from the transatlantic col- 
, ny before us, from petty politics—and from colonial disturbances—to 
} : Let us there picture before us our 
gracious sovereign standing slightly in front of the illustrious attendants 
of her court, composed of statesmen of the most distinguished chnrac- 
ter, of military and naval officers, ‘ sans peur et sans reproche, and lastly, 
of those lovely high-bred forms which the soil and air of Britain can alone 
produce. 

Tn such a scene, how sudden would have been the various emotions 
sensations, and feelings which would have been produced, if ber majesty, 
| breaking with her beautiful voice the formal silence that prevailed, had 
| mildly said to the prime minister of her empire, on whose conservative 


| principles she was depending, and to whom she had confidently entrust- 
ed the honour of the crown, 


| 


‘Wuo, sir, 1s Sotomon Lossine?” 








But it would obviously have beeu unfair to Solomon Lossing's associ- 
| ates not also ‘ to forget and forgive’ any little eccentricities of conduct 
| by which they might have been distinguished; and accordingly the 
| Queen’s Gazette announced to the loyal inhabitants of Canada, that * her 
majesty had been pleased to appoint Mr. Robert Baldwin to be her ma- 
| jesty’s attorney-general in Upper Canada!’ and also to be a member of 
| the governor-general’s executive council! The royal pardon was also 
| grauted to Dr. Duncombe and to Dr. Rolph, President of the Provincial 


majority,’ of whatever ‘ political opinions that majority might be compos- | Committee on Navy Island, which had offered £500 for my apprehen- 


; sion, both of whom returned in triumph to her mujesty’s province iu Can- 
Beside 
| this, a new commission of the peace was issued, hy which it appeared 
that twenty-three magistrates who had assisted in suppressing the rebel- 
lion were ‘forgotten’ (i. e. dismissed,) and in their stead twenty-four, 
who had either taken open part in, or had notoriously instigated, the re- 
| bellion, were ‘forgiven’ (¢. ¢., appointed to be magistrates in their stead,) 
j and a high eulogium was pronouuced in the English House of Commons, 
| by the Conservative premier, on Mr. Hime, and on another gentleman 
| well known io entertain similar opinions. 
} Now, because this policy was pursued in Upper Canada, it became ne- 
| cessary, for consistency’s sake, that it should also be adopted in Lower 
| Canada, and that it was so will be sufficiently explained by the following 
| most extraordinary anecdote. 

Shortly after the burning of St. Eustache, the murder of Lieutenant 
Weir, and immediately after Mons. Papineau, ou being defeated by Colo- 
nel Wetherall, had absconded to the United States, Sir John Colborne, by 

| the advice of his council, offered a reward of £500 sterling for the ap- 
| prehension of a certain Mons. Givouard, a notary in Lower Canad, who 
| had not only organized the rebeis, but had commanded them at the lior- 
| rid massacre of the queen’s subjects at St. Eustache. 

| On Mons. Girouard being arrested for high treason there was found 
| among his baggage the following, nil-desperandum’ note addressed to 
| him by a Mons. Lafontaine immediately after Papineau's defeat and 
| Hight :— 

he Consolez-rous! Viger et Papineau vous donneront vingt milles Louis, 
| pour armer les Bonnets Bleus du Nord. 

(Signed) ‘ Larontainy.’ 
The above note was transmitted to her majesty’s government by Sir 
| John Colborne in his dispatch dated 6th May, 1839, and by command of 

her majesty was laid before both Houses of Parliament, together with 
evidence on oath. forwarded by Sir John Colborne, showing that Mons. 
| Lafontaine had addressed a public meeting in order ‘ to raise his country- 
| men against the government of the queen, to excite their discontent, to 

engage them to violate the laws of the country, and to excite in their 
| favour the sympathy of and alliance with the United States.’ 
| Sir John Colborne further reported that Mons. Lafontaine had been 
| one of the earliest agitators in Lower Canada: indeed, this criminal was 
| 80 sensible of his own guilt, that on warrants being issued against him on 
| oath, charging him with treason, he absconded, and only returned to the 

province under Lord Darham’s proclamation of amnesty. 
| Now, almost immediately after the leader of the great Conservative 
| party in Eagland became the queen’s prime minister, he determined to 
}imake this Mons. Lofantaine her majesty’s attorney-general, as also a 
par ory of her majesty’s Executive Council to advise the governor-gen- 

eral !! 

In order, however, to carry the first of these unnatural appointments 

into effect, it was necessary to turn from that office (the salary of which 
| was 1500/ a-year) the Honourable C. R. Ogden, who, for eighteen \ cura, 


i} ag ‘i i > : ; = - “4 s] y > ‘ . . 
the Reformers leaving the House of Assembly to the Tories. [Mr. Bid- | had been either the Solicitor or Attorney-General of Lower Canada. Mr. 


well, Mr. McKenzie, and their followers, had just lost their election.) | Ogden, with many compliments, was accordingly summarily dismissed 


by her majesty’s Conservative government. No notice was given to him 
| that his removal was contemplated—no complaint had been made against 
him—no vote even of want of political confidence in him had been pro- 


should be printed, for the information of the public and of the members | posed. The only reason that was given to this loyal, faithful, and highly 


| drawn up in Canada and sent home to us, with a petition embodying all, | 
| that, when we present it, we may move for a committee to Inquire into 
the allegations; and there. must be two of the best informed of the Re-| 
| formers sent to England by the time the House of Commons meets, to | 
A committee in Toronto ought | 
to take evidence, and collect facts and preofs for their own house and for | 
ours; as you must be aware, from the state of matters here, the ininisters | 
are quite in the dark. 
(Signed) ‘Jos. Hume.’ 
In obedience to the above advice, this Dr. Dancombe, a member of the 


| Provincial House of Assembly of Upper Canada, and a Mr. Robert Bald- | 


remained in close communication with Dr. Rolph, who, after Mr. M‘Ken- 
| zie’s defeat, became ‘ President of the Patriot Council’ on Navy Island. 
| Dr. Duncombe, however, following the spirit of Mr. Hume's advice, 


| commanding in chief at Gallows Hill, he simultaneously headed an auxi- 


United States, would, byan Act of the Imperial Parliament, be establish- | 
ed by royal assent, in the territory of the crown. This was, of course, | 


leemed ‘too bad,’ and the vicious clauses were accordingly expunged. 
Nevertheless, the establishment of such # 

outskirts of the empire, would evidently, 
Important corresponding result f 
geously determined to carry the measure 
ment had not asented to it, and 
asked for it, did not want it 
into the efovernor-gener 
cates, he introduced the measure before the newly united Provincial Leg- 
islature of Canada, and exe ‘ , 
government could collect, he carried 
secretary of state for the colonies, he 


system of ggvernment in the 
sooner or later, lead to such 


, although the Imperial Parlia- 
although the people of Canada had never 
, aud did not like it. Accordingly, infusing 


| was occupying, a8 his main position, a null. 
s at home, that Lord Jolin Russell coura- | 


wen ¥? . .. > . . ! 
at's councils a quantum suff. of republican advo- 


rting the utmost influence which the queen's | tion to pillage the banks, rob and destroy the property of the loyalists, 
his point, and then, as her majesty’s | ‘tie Sir Allan McNab to a tree, fire a volley into him,’ and carry into 
prevailed on the queen to give her | effect many other ‘ reforms.’ 


win, were dispatched by the rebel party to England, te complain that I | 


| ment’ having been rejected at the clections. Lord Melbourne and the 


| secretary of state for the colonies very properly refusing, however, even 


to see either of them, they returned to Upper Canada, * the place from | 
whence they came.’ ; 
Up to, and even after, the breaking out of the rebellion, Mr. R. Baldwin 


played a bolder game; and while Mr. McKenzie, in open rebellion, was 





liary insurrection in the London district. 

As soon, however, as Mr. McKenzie absconded, | directed Sir Allan 
McNab, without a moment's delay, to march with seven hundred militia 
into the London district and attack Dr. Duncombe, who, with a consider- 
able force, had been cutting down bridges, barricading houses, &¢., and 
i Sir Allan, by a quick move- 
meut round a swamp, surrounded the whole gang, who, finding them- 
selves surprised, and that their leader, Dr. Duncombe, had just fled, sur- 
rendered to him, and laid down their loaded ritles on the snow. 

Sir Allan MeNab instantly formed his militiamen iato a hollow square, 
and the whole of his prisoners being iu the middle of it, he read to them 
papers written by many of them, showing that ithad been their inten- 


| 


| 


ent | talented public servant, for Lis dismissal, was, that her majesty’s govern- 


ment deemed it ‘expedient’ to remove him because the rebel party had 
declared ‘ their indisposition 10 cooperate with him,’—that is to say, the 
were determined to revenge themselves on him for having, in the strict 
performance of the high duties of his office, advised, and issued warrante 
for, the arrest of Mons. Papineau, Mons. Lafontaine, and the rest of their 
accomplices. 
Accordingly, Mr. Ogden was no sooner removed than her egg 
4a 


| government not only appointed (vide the Royal Gazette) this Mons. 
| fontaine to be ‘her majesty’s attorney-general in Lower Canada,’ autho- 


rising him at the same time to name any one of his accomplices to be a 
pointed solicitor-general of the same province, and any other one of his 
accomplices to be appointed clerk of the governor-general’s Executive 


Council—the Conservative leader not only over the heads of the loyal 


thus constitated Mons. Lafontaine her majesty’s representative in the 
courts of justice, but he offered a situation of the highest trust and con- 
fideuce, namely, that of commissioner of crown lands,” to Mons. Girou- 
ard, late commander of the rebels at St. Eustache, to whom the fore- 
going note from Mons. Lafontaine had been addressed, and whom the 
Conservative goverament designated ‘a gentleman possessing adminis- 
trative faculties of a high order, and, at the same time, the confidence of 
his countrymen.’ 


— 
THE NEW PLANET. 
l’rom the London Atheneum of Nor. 21. 

At the meeting of the Astronomical Society, on Friday, the 14th inst., 
an unnsually numerous attendance of the Fellows took place ;—the attrac- 
tion of the New Planet being, of course, the collecting force. The sub- 
ject which occupied the evening was a written statement, read by ite 
author, the Astronomer-Royal, mostly on the proceedings of Mr. Adams, 
Professor Challis, and himself. This report had in parts, very much the 
character of a defence of Mr. Airy, by himself, from the possible change 
of not having taken proper notice of the communication made by Mr. 
Adams when the latter sent him the elements of the new planet, months 

* In order to give this appointment to a rebel leader, it was nece ; 
to turn from that office (the salary of which was 800/ a-year) Mr. Davi 








son, a loyalist, against whom no fault was even alleged. 
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before M. Leverrier had made any similer publication. 


It appears that | ther this assumed perturbation will explain the error of the radius vector | scribing all the polygons, it is ce 





rtain that the planet must be within that 


Mr. Airy at once made an inquiry of Mr. Adams, by letter, as to whe- | of Uranus. ‘This error is now very considerable,as you will be able to as- | curve. In one direction, M. Leverrier found no difficu Ity in assignin 


ther the theory of his new planet would explain the anomalies observed 
in the distance of Uranus from the sun;—a distance found, by observa- 
tiou, to be always greater than that assigned in the tables? To this in- 
quiry Mr. Airy never got any reply till long afier, Had he received a 
satisfactory one, he should, he said, have recommended the immediate 


certain by comparing the normal equations, given in the Greenwich ob- 
| servations for each year, for the times before opposition with the times af- 
| ter opposition.” I have before stated, that I considered the establish- 
| mentof this error of the radius vector of Uranus to be a very important de- 
| termination. I therefore considered that the trial, whether the error of 


a limit; in the other he was obliged to restrict it, by assuming a limit to 
the eccentricity. Thus he found that the longitude of the planet was cer- 
tainly not less than 3219, and not greater than 335° or 345°, according 
as we limit the eccentricity to 0-125 or 0-2. And if we adopt 0-125 as 
| the limit, then the mass will be included between the limits 0-00007 and 


publication of Mr. Adams’s paper; all he knew was that he did not get | radius vector would be explained by the same theory which explained | 0°00051; either of which exceeds that of Uranus. From this circum- 


the reply. He very much regretted it—but such was the fact. 

As we understand that Mr. Airy’s statement will be published forth- 
with, we reserve further comment; merely remarking that we shall be 
much surprised if the proceedings in England with reference to this new 
body do not form a subject of discussion on which every historian of as- 
tronomy will have-to mend his quill or change his steel more than once. 
We are far from attributing blame anywhere. There may be none in 
any quarter; but we think it will turn out that the mathematicians of 
this country had not faith enough in their own science. And, most as- 
suredly, we look forward to seeing the wise men who never believe un- 
til the thing is done—the sober men to whom anything that is to be is a 
figment in the brain of the visionary—the practical men who are not 
quite sure that there is a future until it runs by them in the shape of 
time present—all loud in their outcry, some against one, some against 
another, for not having done that which six mouths ago they would have 
been the first to have linighed at them for doing. 

Im one point, Mr. Airy’s address will relieve the apprehensions of our 
French neighbours. Nothing could be more explicit, more open, more grace- 
fully expressed, and more unequivocally applauded, by the meeting, than the 

distinct recognition of M. Leverrier’s rights—and in particular of the claim 
which he established by his confidence in his own results. 

Mr. Leverrier was proposed as an associate ; and, in reply to a ques- 
tion, it appeared that he was nominated for the Society’s medal—the dis- 
cussion of which, by the bye-laws, will come on in January. 

From the same paper ef Nov. 28. 

We have received the monthly notice of the Astronomical Society, tor 
the meeting of Nov. 13, just in time to enable us to give some account 
of it, but too late to offer a fitting comment. Reserving the latter for 
next week, we shall at present proceed to the former. 

This notice contains the historical account given by the Astronomer- 
Royal, to which we referred last week,—and also the abstracts of com- 
munications from Prof. Challis and from M. Adams. Mr. Airy, after ex- 
pressing his decided conviction that in the whole history of astronomy, 
—he had almost said the whole history of science,—there is nothing com- 

rable to this discovery, gives it as his opinion that, without in the least 

etracting from the merits of the discoverers, it is a movement of the 
age ;—‘that it has been urged by the feeling of the scientific world in 
general ; and has been nearly perfected by the collateral, but independ- 
ent, labours of various persons possessing the talents or powers best 
suited to the different parts of the researches.’ 

Since 1821, when Alexis Bouvard’s tables of Uranus were published, 
the belief that the existing theory would not explain the motions of that 


planet has been growing with the growing anomalies observed in those | 


motions. These anomalies were first prominently exhibited in the Cam- 
bridge Observations. As long ago as 1834, the Rev. Dr. Hussey wrote to 
Mr. Airy that he had conjectured the possibility of some disturbing body 
beyond Uranns; and that. he had found that Bouvard and Hansen had 
been in correspondence upon a similar conjecture. Dr. Hussey request- 
ed Mr. Airy’s opinion ; and the latter replied with some statement as to 
the nature of the anomalies, ending with the following remark :—‘ But if 
it were certain that there were any extraneous action, I doubt much the 
possibility of determining the place of a planet which produced it. Tam 
sure it could not be done till the nature of the irregularity was well deter- 
mined trom several successive revolutions.’ 

.Mr. Airy then continues thus— It will readily be understood that I do 
not quote this letter as a testimony to my own sagacity; but I think it de- 
serving of production, as showing the struggle which was made twelve 
years ago to explain the motions of Uranus, and the difficulty which seem- 
ed to envelope the subject. With regard to my last sentence, I think it 
likely that the same difficulty would still have been felt, if the theorists 
who entered seriously upon the explanation of the perturbations had not 
trusted more confidently to Bode’s law of distances than I did myself.’ 

In 1837; M. Eugene Bouvard wrote to Mr. Airy, on the subject of new 
tables of Uranus—and renewing the suggestion relative to the possible 
planet. - Mr. Airy repeated, in answer, the opinion which he had given 
to M. Bouvard. In February, 1838, Mr. Airy himself communicated to 
M. Schumacher results of observation, showing that the radius vector of 
Uranus, as given by the tables, was considerably too small. His power 
of making this addition arose from his having observed the planet not 
only in opposition, but as near as might be to quadratures. As long after 
as May, 1844, M. Eugene Bouvard again wrote in a manner which show- 
ed that he was still attempting to reconcile the existing observations, or 
to settle the question against the possibility of their being reconciled. 

By letters from Mr. Challis to Mr. Airy of February, 1844, it appears 
that Mr. Adams was then engaged upon the theory of Uranus. Septem- 
ber 22, 1845, the former announced to the latter that Mr. Adams (whom 
the letter was intended to introduce personally to Mr. Airy) had ‘ com. 
pleted his calculations’ on the supposed planet ulterior to Uranus; and 


that if he could not see Mr. Airy, he wished to write to him on the sub- 


ject. Mr. Airy was then in France; but on his return, he desired Mr. 


Challis, by letter of September 29, 1845, to express to Mr. Adams the 
pleasure he should have in hearing from him on the subject. On one of 
the last days of October, Mr. Adams left at the Observatory the following 
paper ; after which, Mr. Airy continues in the manner cited :— 

‘On one of the last days of October, 1845, Mr. Adams called at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in my absence, and left the following in- 
portant paper:— 

‘No IL.—J. C. Adams, to G. B. Airy, Esq.—*‘ According to my calcu- 
lations, the observed irregularities in the motion of Uranus may be ac- 
counted for by supposing the existence of an interior planet, the mass and 
orbit of which are as follows :— 

Mean Distance (assumed nearly in accordance with 
eee eer eee kids ceneecss 38.4 


Mean Sidereal Motion in 365.25 days...........--. 1°30/.9 
Mean Longitude, Ist October, 1845............-.-. 323 34 
EGE CME 86.6.0. 505s bcc ceescesiss 315 55 
Eccentricity ....... ie Sis ale 3 baths veksdciess 0.1610 
Mass (that of the Sun being unity).............---. 0.0001656. 


For the modern observations I have used the method of normal places, 
taking the mean of the tabalar errors, as given by observations near three 
consecutive oppositions, to correspond with the mean of the times; and 
the Greenwich observations have been used down to 1830; since which 
the Cambridge and Greenwich observations, and those given in the ‘ As- 
tronomische Nachrichten,’ have been made use of. The following are the 


remaining errors of mean longitude :-— 
Observation—Theory. 
- iF 
1780 +0.97 1801 —0.04 1822 +40.30 
1783 —0.2: 1804 +1.76 1825 +1.92 
1786 —0.96 1807 —0.2] 1828 2-Lo 
1789 +1.82 1810 +0.56 1831 —1.06 
1792 —0.91 isis —0.94 1834 —1.44 
1795 -+0.09 1816 —0.3 1837 —1.62 
1798 —0.99 1819 —2.00 1840 -+1.73 


The error for 1780 is concluded from that of 1781 given by observation, 
compared with those of four or five following years, and also with Le- 
monnier’s observations in 1769 and 1771. Vor the ancient observations, 
the following are the remaining errors :— 


Observation—Theory 


1690 +44.4 1750 —1.6 1763 — 5.1 


1712 + 6.7 1753) +-5.7 1769 + 0.6 
715 + 6.8 1756 —4.0 1791 +11.8 


The errors are small, except for Flamsteed’s observation of 1690. This 
being an isolated observation, very distant from the rest, | thought ii best 
not to use it in forming the equation of condition. It is not improbuble, 
however, that the error might be destroyed by a small change in the 
assumed mean motion of the planet.” 

‘T acknowledved the receipt of this paper in the following terms :— 


No. XIL.—G. B. Airy to J. C. Adams, Lisq 


‘« Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1845. Nov. 5. 

‘“T am ve 

a few days s nee, el wing the perturbations on the plar e of Uranus pro 
duced by a planet with certain assumed elements. 1 
are all extremely satisfactory; I am not enou acquainted with Flam 
eteed’s observations about 1690 to sav whether they bear such an error, b 
I think it extrem ly probable 1 


vy mach obliged by the ‘pape r of reeults which vou left here 


1e latter nuinbers | 


But L should be very glad to know whe-! English new paper, to which | had acceas on the Continent 


the error of loygitude, would be truly au experimentum crucis. And I wait- 
ed with much anxiety for Mr, Adams’s answer to my query. Had it been 
in the affirmative, I should at once have exerted all the influence which I 
might possess, either directly, or indirectly through my friend Professor 
| Challis, to procure the publication of Mr. Adams’s theory. From some 
{cause with which I am unacquainted, probably an accidental one, I re- 
| ceived no immediate answer to this inquiry. I regret this deeply, for 


| many reasons.”’’ 


| Five or six weeks after the elements of the planet were thus in Mr. 
Airy’s hands, M. Leverrier read to the French Institute, November 10, 
a paper ‘On the Theory of Uranus,’ ‘ which,’ says Mr. Airy, ‘ was now, 
for the first time, placed on a satisfactory foundation.’ It was now 
| shown, that ina new and extended investigation of the perturbations 
j caused by the old planets, that those perturbations wine not explain 
| the motions of Uranus. 





June 1, 1846, M. Leverrier gave his second paper in the ‘Comptes 
| Rendus.’ Admitting no explanation except that of an ulterior planet, he 
| proceeds to the elements of that planet, assuming a near distance, double 
| that of Uranus, and an orbit in the plane of the ecliptic. Mr. Airy then 
| continues -— 


‘“ Finally, M. Leverrier gives as the most probable result of his in- 
| vestigations, that the true longitude of the disturbing planet for the be- 
| ginning of 1847, must be about 325°, and that an error of 10° in this place 
| is not probable. No elements of the orbit or mass of the planet are given. 

This memoir reached me about the 23rd or 24th of June. I cannot suf- 

ficiently express the feeling of delight and satisfaction which I received 
, from it. The place which it assigned to the disturbing planet was the 
| same, to one degree, as that given by Mr. Adams’s calculations, which I 
| had perused seven months earlier. To this time I had considered that 
| there was still room for doubt of the accuracy of Mr. Adams’s investiga- 
tions; for [ think that the results of algebraic and numerical computa- 
| tions, so long. and so complicated as those of an inverse problem of per- 
| turbations, are liable to many risks of error in the details of the process : 
| I know that there are important numerical errors in the ‘ Mécanique 
| Céleste” of Laplace; in the “ Théorie de la Lune” of Plana; above all, 
|in Bouvard’s first tables of Jupiter and Saturn; and to express it in a 
| word, I have always considered fhe correctness of a distant mathematical 
result to be a subject rather of moral than of mathematical evidence. 
But now I felt no doubt of the accuracy of both calculations, as applied 
to the perturbations in longitude.” ’ 


Mr. Airy then wrote to M. Leverrier, asking the question which he had 
asked of Mr. Adams. And then he continues us follows :— 
‘ Before [I could receive M. Leverrier’s answer, a transaction occurred 
| which had some influence on the conduct of English astronomers. On 
| the 29th of June, a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the Royal Observ- 
\atory of Greenwich was held, for the cousideration of special business. 
| At this meeting, Sir J. Herschel and Prof. Challis (among other members 
| of the board) were present; [ was also present by invitation of the Board. 
| The discussion led, incidentally, to the general question of the advantage 
| of distributing subjects of observation among different observatories. 1 
spoke strongly in favour of such distribution ; and I produced, as an in- 
stance, the extreme probability of now discovering a new planet in avery 
| short time, provided the powers of one observatory could be directed to 
the search for it. I gave, as the reason upon which this probability was 
based, the very close coincidence between the results of Mr. Adams’s and 
| M. Leverrier’s investigations of the place of the supposed planet disturb- 
ing Uranus. Iam authorized by Sir J. Herschel’s printed statement in 
ithe Atheneum of October 3, to ascribe to the strong expressions which I 
| then used the remarkable sentence in Sir J. Herschel’s address, on Sep- 
| tember 10, to the British Association assembled at Southampton. “ We 
jsee it [the probable new planet] as Columbus saw America from the 
|shores of Spain. Its movements have been felt, trembling along the far- 
reaching line of onr analysis, with a certainty hardly inferior to that of 
| ocular demonstration.”* And Fam anthorised by Prof. Challis, in oral 
| conversation, to state that the same expressions of mine induced him to 
| contemplate the search for the suspected planet.’ 


| served errors of the radius were corrected in his orbit—that they corrected 
| themselves, without any direct consideration. And he adds— Excusez- 
| moi, Monsieur, d’insister sur ce point. C’est une suite du desir que j'ai 
| obtenir votre suttrage.’ Mr. Airy continues :— 
| ‘It is impossible, [ think, to read this letter without being struck with its 
| clearness of explanation, withthe writer's extraordinary command, not ouly 
of the physical theories of perturbation, but also of the geometrical 
| theories of the deduction of orbits from observation, and with his per- 
ception that his theory ovghs to explain all the phenomena, and his firm 
| belief that it had done so. 
| and general exactness of the prediction of the planet's place.’ 

Mr. Airy, then about to depart for the continent, wrote to Mr. Challis, 
| July 9, 1846, requesting him to make a search for this planet, and offering 
|a government assistant. He (Mr. Airy) was then under the conviction 
| that only a very large telescope would be adequate,—such as the Nor- 
thumberland equatorial. July 18th Mr. Airy forwarded to Mr. Challis his 
| views of the sweeps which should be made. Mr. Challis repled, July 18, 
| 1846, that he would undertake the search. 


| fully proved in the practical observation.’ Mr. Challis commenced the 
} search on July 29; and saw the planet (without yet knowing it) on Au- 
gust 4. 
Sept. 2, 1846.—Mr. Adams again communicated with Mr. Airy. He 
| announced that he had repeated the calculation, with a mean distance for 
| the supposed planet one-thirtieth less than the former. The result was 
satisfactory,—and showed that a still further diminution might probably 
be better. He gives his alteration of elements; and compares the restilts 
of the two hypotheses. He adds, that he is employed upon the pertur- 
bations in latitude: and on the 7th of September, states that he hopes to 
be able to send values of the inclination and longitude of the node. 
On the 31st of August, M. Leverrier read to the Academy of Sciences 

his third paper on Uranus. He now gave his elements of the supposed 
planet as in the following extract :— 








Semi-axis Major............. 36154 (or * =0°931.) 
| POPIOUS TIME 6 oo oc conn ss os 5 2IVY'SO7 
OCC on ot bo. cwnsae - aoe: 0-10761 
| Longitude of Perihelion... .. 284° 45’ 
' Mean Longitude, ! Jan. 1847. 318 47 
Mass 1 =0-0001075 


9300 
True Heliocentric Longitude, 1 Jan. 1847 326° 32 
| Distance from the Sun............- 33-06 


' 

| It is imteresting to compare these elements with those obtained by Mr. 
Adams. Thedifference between each of these and the corresponding ele- 
ment obtained by Mr. Adams in his second hypothesis is, in every in- 
stance, of that kind which corresponds to the future change in the as- 
sumed mean distance recommended by Mr. Adams. The agreement 
with observations does not appear to be better than that obtained from 
Mr. Adaims’s elements, with the exception of Mr. Flamsteed’s first obser- 


| vation of 1690,—for which (contrary to Mr. Adams’s expectation) the | 
M. Leverrier then enters into | 


discordance is considerably diminished. 
a most ingenious computation of the limits between which the planet 
must be sought. 


The principle is this: assuming atime of revolution, all the other un- | 


known quantities may be varied in sucha manner, that though the ob- 
servations will not be so well represented as before, yet the errors of ob- 
servation will be tolerable. At last, on continuing the variation of ele- 
ments, one error of observation will be intolerably great. Then by vary- 


ing the elements in another wa ay at length make another error 


1 of observation intolerably great: and so on. If we compute, for all 
these different varieties of elements, the place of th planet for 1847, its 
locus will evidently be a discontinuc curve or curvilinear polygon. If 


we do the same thing with different periodic time 
polygons ; and th 


insedic ated by the 


s, Weshall get different 
extreme periodic times that can be allowed will be 


p iIvygons becoimin points hese extreme pt riodic 


times are 207 and 235 years If now we dr iw one grand curve, ¢ ircum- 
* This ntence scomed from the writt i cdraft of the speech. Sir J 
i 
-} Herschel pp d to suppo that the sentence had not been 1 ported aT 
it | the publ mruals as spoken I did, however, see It so reported in an 


M. Leverrier replied to Mr. Airy intwo days afterwards, that the ob- | 


[ had no longer any doubt upon the reality 


He proposed a — different | 
from that of Mr. Airy; of which the letter remarks, ‘ the advantage was | 


_ stance, combined with a probable hypothesis as to the density, M. Le- 
| Verrier concluded that the planet would have a visible disk, and suffi- 
| cient light to: make it conspicuous in ordinary telescopes. M. Lever- 
| rier then remarks, as one of the strong proofs of the correctness of the 
| general theory, that the error of radius vector is explained as accurately 
as the error of longitude. And finally, he gives his opinion that the lat- 
| itude of the disturbing planet must be small. My analysis of this paper 
has necessarily been exceedingly imperfect, as regards the astronomical 
and mathematical parts of it; but Iam sensible that, in regard to another 
part, it fails totally. Icannot attempt to convey to you the impression 
which was made on me by the author’s undoubting confidence in the 
general truth of his theory, by the calmness and clearness with which he 
limited the field of observation, and by the firmness with which he pro- 
claimed to observing astronomers, ‘Look in the place which I have iu- 
dicated, and you will see the planet well.’ * * It is here, if I mistake 
not, that we see a character far superior to that of the able, or enterpri- 
sing, or industrious mathematician ; it is here that we see the philosopher. 
The mathematical investigations will doubtless be published in detail; 
| and poor | will, as mathematical stadies, be highly instructive: but no de- 
tails published after the planet’s discovery can ever have fdr me the charm 
which I have found in this abstract which preceded the discovery.’ 

The following is important :—‘I understand that M. Leverrier com- 
municated his priacipal conclusions to the astronomers of the Berlin Ob- 
servatory on September 23; and that, guided by them, and comparing 
their observations with a star map, they found the planet on the same 
evening. And Iam warranted by the verbal assurances of Prof. Challis 
in stating that, having received the paper on September 29, he was so 
much impressed with the sagacity pet clearness of M. Leverrier’s lim- 
itations of the field of observation, that he instantly changed his plan of 
observing, and noted the planet, as an object having avisible disc, on the 
evening of the same day.’ 

Mr. Airy then gives a latter from Mr. Challis, in which the latter says 
that, on September 29, strictly following M. Leverrier’s recommendations, 
| he took 300 stars, against one of which he directed his assistant to’note— 
| ‘seems to have a disc.’ This was the third time that he registered the 
| planet previous to its discovery. - 


Mr. Airy concludes with some remarks which we may have to notice 
| further. 7 





| The second paper, by Mr. Challis, states that Mr. Adams placed in his 
hands, in September, 1845, the elements and probable place of the planet: 
| The time was untavourable for looking after the at sone on account of 
| its angular distance trom opposition; but the main reason which deter- 
_ red the Professor from the search was, that it was ‘so novel a thing to 
undertake observations in reliance upon merely theoretical deductions, 
and that while much labour was certain, success appeared very doubt- 
ful.’*’ Afterwards he remarks:—‘ The only reason 1 can give, why I 
did not use hour xx. of the Berlin star maps is, that I was ignorant of its 
| existence, us that hour was not to be found in the University Library, 
| and, consequently, as I believed, unpublished. If I had had this map, a 
first sweep would have been unnecessary: I should have compared any 
field of view with the map at once.’ And again, the notice continues: 
—‘ The observations were thus carried on for two months at every avail- 
able opportunity, chietly with the telescope fixed. On September 29, 
Prof. Challis first read M. Leverrier’s communication of August 31, ti 
which he expressly recommends the endeavour to deteet the planet by the appear- 
ance of a disk. Mr. Adams had found the mass to be about three times 
| that of Uranus; and had thence inferred that the brightness would not 
be below that of a star of the ninth magnitude. He had mentioned this 
to Prof. Challis: who preferred, nevertheless, proceeding on his original 
| plan, as less liable to ultimate disappointment.’ And further: ‘Prof. 
| Challis remarks that his oversight was partly caused by the pressure of 
) comet reductions, but principally from an impression that a long search 
| Was required to insure success. He was also anxious to secure the great- 
j est number of observations;—and so, postponed the comparison till he 
| had greater leisure. He admits, moreover, that he had too little confi 
| dence in the indications of theory,—though perhaps as much as others 
might have felt in similar circumstances and with similar engagements.’ 
From the third paper, by Mr. Adams, the following extract is made :— 
‘The author, after adverting to the dates of M. Leverrier’s papers, and 
showing that his own calculations were earlier in date, says, ‘I mention 
these dates merely to show that my results were arrived at independently 
and previously to the publication ‘of M. Leverrier, and not with the in- 
tention of interfering with his just claims to the honours of the discovery ; 
for there is no doubt that his researches were first published to the world, 
and led to the actual discovery of the planet by Dr. Galle, so that the 
| facts stated above cannot detract, in the slightest degree, from the credit 
due to M. Leverrier.’ ” 





These are the material points of this curious history. We reserve, as 
we have said, all remark upon them till next week. 


Exchange at New York on Lon«ton, at 60 days, 105 a 105 1-2. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1847. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PLANET. 
| The reading world, we believe, is now sufficiently aware of the fact, 
| that a new planet in our solar system has recently been discovered, 
and that it is found to occupy a place outside of Uranus, or the Georgium 
| Sidus of Herschel. 
| The discovery of a new planet has always been esteemed a great 
honour, not only to the discoverer but to the nation to which he owes his 
allegiance; and the discovery of this planet carries with it double 
honour from the remarkable circumstance of its existence having been 
made out—not telescopically, but by a series of profound abstract caleu- 
lations. Astronomers had observed very remarkable phenomena attend- 
| ing the motions of Uranus, which they termed disturbances or perturba- 
tions; and it had become an object of scientific enquiry to ascertain the 
cause of them. Many are supposed to have been engaged in the investi- 
gation, when on the Ist of June last M. Leverrier produced his 
; second paper and aunounced the solution of the problem. M. Le- 
| verrier stated in his paper, that suspecting these disturbances or per- 
turbations of Uranus, arose from the influence of another and unknown 
planet outside or beyond Uranus, he made the elaborate calculations just 
mentioned, and proved, to himself at least, the accuracy of his inference. 
\ He furthermore supplied data for farther observation, and indicated the 
direction in which astronomers should point their telescopes to discover 
| the actual existence of the supposed new body. 








Shortly after those 
views were promulgated, Professor Galle saw the planet, and thus authen- 
ticated and crowned with triumph the majestic theory of the French 
philosopher. 


No sooner were these facts made known than another competitor for the 
honour of dise overy by calculation, appeared in the person of Mr. Adams 
, of Cambridge University. This gentleman, it is now ascertained, had 
adopted the same opinion, and gone through similar calculations to those 
of M. Leverrier, and made them known to Professor Challis and to the 
Astronomer-Royal Professor Airy, at Greenwich, so long ago as October 
1845. These gentlemen, however, gave little heed to the statements of 
Mr. Adams, and suffered his calculations to lie on their tables almost un- 
noticed for several months, and in the meantime M. Leverrier came for- 
wird and secured the bonour of discovery by making the first public an- 
sors Challis and Airy, Mr. 

All these facts and 
circumstances are detailed by the Astronomer-Royal in a paper which 
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Mr. Adams the priority of private promulgation of the discovery by caleu- 


lation; and in fact gives a copy of the memorandum which Mr. Adams 
left on his table in October, 1845. To this memorandum we would direct 
the attention of our readers. Professor Airy’s paper is apologetic for 
treating with indifference Mr. Adams’ communications. Mr. A., it o- 
peers, oxitted to furnish some further information asked for by the Pre 
fessor. 

‘As soon asit became known that M. Leverrier had an English compe- 
titor, a portion of the French press began a furious tirade against Eng- 
land. The National, in particular, was so abusive as to disgust its own 
countrymen, and M. Arago and M. Leverrier himself hastened to as- 
sure the English philosophers that they had no participation in the scan- 
dalous charges of the National—which charges went the length of ac- 
cusing Professor Challis, Professor Airy and Sir John Herschel, with a 
conspiracy to rob Leverrier of his just honour. All this, however, as we 
have just stated, has been refuted on French authority. The Atheneum 
of the 31st of October, contains the following letter from Professor Airy 
to that journal,and we copy it with much satisfaction. 

“ Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Oct. 26. 

‘Inthe National French newspaper of the 21st inst. there is a most viru- 


lent article on the subject of the New Planet; containing a report of the | 
meeting of the French Academy on the 19th (in which the priority of | 
predictions of the planet was discussed), and loading Sir John Herschel, 


Professor Challis, and myself with the grossest abuse. It gives me very 
great pleasure to be enabled to state that this article is most distinctly 
disclaimed by the French Academy. The same post which brought me 
the article of the National brought, also, the following letter from M. 
Arago,—which I am confident will be received by your readers as equally 
honourable to M. Arago and to the body which he represents :— 
“M. Arago to G. B. Airy. 
“ Paris, le 23 Octobre, 1846. 

“ L'Académie s’est occupée, Lundi dernier, de la réclamation de prio- 
rité que vous, M. Herschel et M. Challis, avez cru devoir souiever en 
faveur de Mr. Adams. J’ai porté la parole dans ce débat. En combuat- 
tant des idées que je ne crois point justes, je n’ai pas oublié qu’elles 
étaient présentées et appuyées par des hommes d’un grand talent et du 
plus noble caractére. Un journaliste a rendu compte de notre séance en 
des termes qui ont excité ma plus vive indignation. Ce sentiment a été 
partagé par tous les amis éclairés des sciences. J’avais besoin de vous 
en donner Passurance. Veuillez l’accueillir avec bonté, et agréer ’hom- 
mage de ma trés haute considération. 

“T received, at the same time, a letter from M. Leverrier, of which 
the following is an extract :— 

“Vous n’avez pas besoin, Monsieur, que je vous affirme que je suis dans 
les mémes sentimenus que M. Arago. Je désire, cependant, vous faire re- 
marquer que nos séances sont publiques ; et que les faits de la discussion 
sont quelquefois singuliérement altérés dans les journaux: en sorte que 
nous ne pouvous répondre que de notre Compte Rendu. 

“Tam sure that the publication of these passages will be sufficient to 
prove to the English public that the discreditable article to which L have 
alluded meets with no sympathy in the French Academy ; and that there 
1s among the leading members of that noble body every disposition to 
discuss claims of historical priority with perfect fairness. 

* ea * ” + . < > 
“G. B. Arey.” 

Che English nation admits the claim of M. Leverrier. The honour he 
has secured for himself and for his country, is indisputable; but the 
English nation will not be deterred from giving a fair consideration to 
contemporaneous claims of the same nature by their own countryman. 
England has lost the honour of this discovery by her own tardiness, but 
she may console herself with the reflection that sht possesses those who 
were capable of entertaining the same grand conceptions and making the 
profound calculations that have immortalized the name of Le Verrier. To 
evince in the most public mainer the estimation in which M. Le Verrier 
and his discovery are held, the Astronomical Society of London has ad- 
mitted him as an honorary memher of their body ; and he is, moreover, 
proposed as a candidate for the Copley gold medal. 

Since the agitation of this subject in the old world, some “ perturba- 
tions” have been observed in a sort of outer planet in this country. Pro- 
tessor Gouraud, of Deguerreotype fame, recently called a meeting at the 
Tabernacle, to explain all matters connected with the new discovery, 
and in the course of his address he gave utterance to a due portion of in- 
dignation against England. We trust, however, that the Astronomer 
Royal, Sir Johu Herschel, and other English philosophers, will be able 
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General Taylor could not at this time collect over seven thousand men to 
re-assume actual hostilities. But the call of eight thousand volunteers 
additional, and the creation of ten more regiments of the regular army 
of the United States, should the latter be determined on, will give anew 
face to affairs. Such a force can be speedily raised ; and, indeed, one of 
much greater amount, if Congress will vote the necessary loans, or im- 
pose the requisite taxes, to meet the cost of such an enlarged scale for 
carrying on the war. In acountry of resources like the United States, 
with an active population of eighteen millions, there is no difficulty in 
raising fleets and armies, if the “sinews of war” be duly provided. 

The official account of the loss of the U. 8. Brig Somers has been pub- 
lished. It would appear that she capsized in what is called in the West 
Indies—a white squall; that is to say, a squall which does not give due 
notice of its approach by a blackened and ruffled appearance of the 
surface of the water. The British, French, and Spanish ships of war in 
sight sent their boats, which, at great risk and danger, saved fourteen 
lives. Commodore Perry has returned thanks to the officers of those 
ships in very handsome and grateful terms. 





RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 

In our last we announced the gratifying fact, that the working classes 
of the Irish in this country were silently, but very efficiently, sending 
| succour to their poor and suffering relations at home ; and that during the 
last sixty days no less than $80,000 had been so remitted from these poor 
but generous people. We had not then the returns from all the mercan- 
tile firms in this city, which are in the habit of remitting these sinall sums, 
and, consequently, large as the amount of $80,000 appeared to be, it was by 
no means the aggregate that had been sent over. 

We have now the satisfaction of laying before the public the accurate 
returns, collected by a gentleman well known and highly respected in 
this community, and whose name will give authenticity to any statement 
he may make. We, therefore, without further preface, subjoin the fol- 
lowing letter. ; 

T'o the Editor of the Albion. ; ; 

My Dear Str—You will be gratified to learn that, in this day of Ire- 
land’s distress, her sons, who are in America, have not been unmindful of 
their poor relatives at home. The Irish emigrants have always been very 
liberal in their remittances out of their hard earnings, and | was curious to 
know whether the amount sent in small drafts to Ireland had much in- 
creased over former years, owing to the greatly increased sufferings of the 
| poor there. I called upon the different houses here who give these small 
| drafts (varying from five dollars upwards) and received from all a return 

ofthe sums remitted through them in this way. The result astonished 

and delighted ie beyond measure, as it will you and your readers also! 
| For the whole year 1846, the total amount remitted by the labouring Irish, 
| male and female, to their relatives at home is $808,000, and for the last 
| sixty days $175,000. Recollect that no public meetings were called, no 
special addresses made to induce the poor Irish to remember their friends 
|at home; their own native charity, and love of kindred, required no such 

extraneous efforts to bring forth fruit—and behold the astounding result ! 
| When we recollect that these remittances are sent to every parish in Ire- 
| land, and by every packet, we can form some estimate of the great relief 
| they must atford to a large number of families in the aggregate; and I 
| think a publication of these facts will suggest to those emigrants who 
have not yet contributed their mite, “ go thou and do likewise.” 

Yours very truly, JACOB HARVEY. 

New York, January 6, 1847. 
| Thus it apfears that the entire sum remitted by the Irish working clas- 
ses during the last sixty days rises, in the aggregate, to no less than 
| $175,000!! and for the whole year of 1846 to the astonishing amount of 
| $808,000!!! 

These facts are so surprising that it is difficult to supply them with any 
| adequate comment; we, therefore, commit them to the great store-house 
of the public mind, where we trust they will not be lost or forgotten, but 
| speedily bring forth fresh fruit of the same kind. Ifthe poor without any 
stimulus but their innate benevolence, do thus much, surely the rich who 








the public subscriptions will not flag, and that the committee appointed 
at the public meeting will, on the sailing of the next steamer, be enabled 
to remit a further sum. 

We have also received from Mr. Harvey a circular, issued by the Soci- 
ety of Friends in Dublin, making a strong appeal to the benevolent, and 


enjoy God’s gifts in abundance should do their part. We trust then that 
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Pi Abuses of Passenger Ships.—The atrocities committed by many of the 
migrant Ships on their passengers are often of thé most heinous kind, 
und call for the full execution of the law in all their rigour. We are glad 
to see that some delinquent captains have been punished at St John, 
New Brunswick, chiefly through the activity of Mr. Perley, the Emigrant 
Agent at that place; and we are still further glad to see that the energy 
and activity of Mr. Perley have attracted the notice and received the com. 
mendation of Earl Grey, Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary. We extract 
the following from the New Brunswick Couri¢r of the 28th November :— 
Convictions UNDER THE PassENGERS’ Act.—During the past season, 
we froin time to time announced the convictions obtained against the 
masters of passenger ships, on the prosecution of H. M. Perley, Esq. the 
Government Emigration Agent, for various infringements of the Act of 
Parliament, and impositions upon passengers. We are now happy to 
state, that those prosecutions having been reported by the Lieutenant 
Governor, have been highly approved by Her Majesty’s Government. 
With reference to the case Pr the ‘ Danube,’ the master of which vessel 
was convicted in three several penalties, amounting to 1051. sterling, the 
following copy of a Despatch from the Colonial Office, received by the 
last mail, has been communicated to the Emigrant Agent, and we have 
much pleasure in giving it publicity. 
f ; Downing Street, 29th October, 1846. 
Sir,—I have received your despatch No. 85, of the 2d September, with 
copies of reports from the Emigrant Agent at Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, communicating the result of the proceedings which have been in- 
stituted under his direction, against the master of the brigantine Danube, 
for a violation of the Passengers’ Act. 
_ It is extremely satisfactory to find that convictions have been obtained 
in consequence of those prosecutions ; and you will signify my approval 
to the Emigrant Agent of his conduct in this transaction. 
; I have the honour, &c. 
Lieut.-Governor Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, &c. 
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THE ITALIAN COMPANY AT PALMO’S THEATRE. 


Since the breaking up of the last Italian opera company, a number of the 
lovers of that class of music kept up «a continual agitation, until the money 
was subscribed to engure to the imported singers full remuneration for 
their services and risks. Signor Sanquirico was appointed agent to pro- 
cure singers from abroad, and in the beginning of the last month he ar- 
rived with the artists, who will form the subject of our after remarks. 

It would be useless to inquire whether the patronage which is bestow- 
ed upon the Italian opera is thé result of a passion for music, or simply a 
passion for dress and display; suffice it to say, that we have a company 
and it must be supported. 

The first opera, Linda di Chamounix, was performed on Monday even- 
ing last, and on Wednesday and Friday, and on each occasion the theatre 
‘has been literally crowded by the beauty and fashion of the city. The 
magnificent display of gorgeous costumes on these evenings, far exceeded 
our previous recollections of costliness and grandeur in New York.— 
Beauty and fashion struggle for supremacy, but beauty will surely win 
the race, for its influence never dies, while fashion and its hand maiden 
useless extravagance, cannot transcend certain limits, and these, if we 
| may judge by appearances, have already been reached. 

But to the opera. The plot is very simple and somewhat hackneyed ; 
we will detail it as briefly as possible. Antonio, (Beneventano) Linda’s 
father, rents his house and land from the Marchese de Boisfleury (Sanqui- 
rico) whom he petitions for arenewal. The Marchese visits the estate, 
ostensibly for the purpose of redressing grievances, but truly to gain pos- 
| session of Linda, (Barili) of whose beauty he has heard much. He 

promises Antonio all he asks, but desires him to bring Linda (who was 
| then fortunately absent) to his castle. ‘The Marchese’s nephew, Count 
| de Sirval, (Benedetti) has already seen Linda, and in humble guise has 
wooed and won her heart. The worthy old magistrate of the village 
having heard a conversation between the Marchese and his rascally 
major-domo, advises Antonio not to send Linda to the castle, as there are 
evil designs against her, but advises him to send her to Paris with the 
| other Savoyards, who, about this time, seek the metropolis tomake money 
| by their songs and instruments. 
| lover. 








| 





Linda goes, and is thus parted from her 


The second act discovers Linda in splendid apartments, provided for 
her by the disguised Count, in the house of one of his relatives. He has 


to survive the shock of Professor Gourand’s displeasure. appointing aconunittee to collect subscriptions. To this fund subscrip- | acted towards her more like a brother then a French lover ; she is firm 
tions have already been made amounting to nearly £3,000; aud the com- | in her belief of his truth and honour. From this happy belief she is 


mittee are about to send a gentleman, William Forster of Norwich, | rudely awakened by the Savoyard orphan boy Pierotto, (Madame Pico) 


The Meaican War becomes more serious and complicated. 


The 





obstinacy of the Mexicans, the great extent of their couutry, and indeed 


ate poverty, are serious difficulties. It is a second Affghanistan business ; 


you may invade, march over the country, take its towns, and defeat its 


armies, yet it is not conquered, nor even subdued. If Santa Anna were 


defeated and the city of Mexico taken to-morrow, the country—that is 


to say the nation—would be still unconquered, because the people are | these examples will do for the present. 
determined to resist, and because the vastness and the poverty of the | 


country constitute its strength. It is true that an effective army of 


vations of the state of the people. Among the subscribers to this fund 
| 


we see a large number of females, most of whom contribute liberally. To 


| one name, Elizabeth Bewley, we see the sum of £100 appended. Rich- 


ardson and Watson of New York, also contributed £100. We trust that 





New Brunswick.—We have been favoured with the following extract of 


50,000 men may hold the principal points of Mexico, as Napoleon held | @ letter received from St. John quite recently. 


Spain—as France holds Algiers, andas England held, for a time, Affghan- 
istan ; but that does not amount to a conquest, for as soon as any fair op- 
portunity presents itself, the people will rise as they did at Cabul and 
expel their invaders. Such countries, as the Duke of Wellington said, 
are too strong for a smal! army, and too poor to support a large one; and 
so much is this the case with Mexico, that the American army draws its 
chief supplies of provisions from the United States, and even, if news. 
paper report be true, forage for the cavalry ! 

Such a war must be costly in the extreme, and we do not wonder that 
the Executive calls for the imposition of new taxes and duties—for addi- 
tional regiments, and for a Lieutenant General to command them. 


’ ; s . ° ° ene o . ® ° 
Congress being now in session new force is given to the opposition; for | tigouche has not yet been examined. Lieut. Henderson proposes resu- 


already has the House of Representatives declared the proposition of the 
government, to lay a duty on tea and coffee, inexpedient. The proposal 
moreover, of the President to appoint a Lieutenant General, has not been 
acted upon by the Senate; and the opposition to any of the con- 
quered provinces of Mexico being admitted into the Union, with the in- 


stitution of slavery attached to them, is marked and vehement on the part 


of a large portion of the northern and eastern members. 


| North of the Miramic 
| 
' 
| 


The railway survey ( Ishould rather say ‘ exploration’) terminated ab- 
ruptly this season, owing to the death of Captain Pipon and the early set- 
ting in of winter at the north. Lieut. Henderson, R. E., now in charge, 
is at Fredericton with the sappers and miners, (and very clever, well 
trained men they are,) engaged in calculating the various barometrical 
and astronomical observations, and in making up plaus and sections.— 
Two lines have been explored by them the past season, both entering 
the province across the isthmus which connects it with Nova Scotia.— 
The one following the route explored by Sir James E. Alexander for a 


bique to the head waters of the Restigouche. 
more easterly, nearly parallel with the Gulf shore, crossing tae river | 
Richiqueto and Miramichi above the tide, and thence by the Nepisiquit | 


to the Restigouche above Campbell town. Thecountry north of the Res- | 





ming his labours in that rgd early in March. 


ii, much broken and my | —T has been 


found, and the line for the proposed railway cannot be settled until a fur- | of Donizetti. 


! 
through the most distressed counties in Ireland, to make personal obser- 
} 


who tells her that he has just seen preparations for a bridal, and that 
her lover is the bridegroom. This bad news unsettles the mind of the 
unhappy Linda, and in this sad state she is conveyed back to her native 
home by the faithful Pierotte. The denouement follows rapidly. The 
| love, true to his first and holy passion, refuses to wed the bride forced 
upon him by his mother and friends, and setting out from Paris arrives at 
Chamounix shortly after Linda, She is restored to reason by his love and 
kindness, and all ends happily. 

The Opera contains many pleasing, and some beautiful melodies, and 
one or two of the concerted pieces are creditable t. the composer, but on 
the whole we like it less than any opera by Donize:ti that we know. 
The music is by no means original; we detected several appropriations 
from better writers, besides endless copies of himself. The character of 
the music is supposed to be Tyrolian, but we have listened to it three 
times, and have as yet failed to discover any of the characteristics of 











| military route, by the bend of Petitcoudiae, Boies Town, and the To- | 
The other route proceeds | 





that style, save in one air sung by Madame Pico, and that resembles more 
the old French chansons, now rendered so popular by the imitations of 
Auber and Madlle. Louise Puget. The music, however, requires but lit- 
tle exertion of mind to understand it, and as several of the airs make an 
impression upon the ear, the public are content to endure much for the 
sake of listening to these snatches of delight. The Orchestral arrange- 
ments are more rich and varied than we usually find in the scoring 


There is as usual an immense preponderance of brass, 


ther examination takes place in that quarter, and the result will be likely | which produces a terrible clatter, but we have to endure this in every 


to influence the general course of the line through the province. As soon 


as the general course is determined, the exact survey will commence, | 


and it is hoped that the business will be sufficiently advanced to enable 
the exact survey to begin next season, but this I much doubt. The under- 


This pointyit is | taking is an immense one; the whole interior of New Brunswick is one | teeth of the most dazzling whiteness. 


supposed, will form another Missouri discussion, and rekindle the embers | Unbroken wilderness, unsurveyed, and hitherto almost unexplored; and | 


of abolition in all their fiery intensity. The southern states would not be the exploration is one of the most arduous and fatiguing duties on which | 


strengthened, but weakened, by the acquisition of Mexican provinces, 
unless they came into the Union with kindred institutions to their own. 


Gen. Scott has departed from New Orleans to Mexico. It is understood 


that he will take command of the troops, and that the army will concen- 
trate itself at Victoria, or 


18 OCCaSIONally reiterated tl 
the ar ke th: irecti it i 

my take that direction to Mexico; but it is probable that the real 
plan of operations 


is not known to the public at all. 


Agee Perhaps the plan 
and its details may not be : 


finally settled until Gen. Scott has had his in- 
terview and conference with Gen 
The army is still represen; : - 
nbs, * represenied as sickly; intermittents soon 
typhoid form, are prevale it even at Monte: G 
I i at i mterey, 


Taylor. 


assuming a 


volunteers. h: ieneral Hamer, of the 
v teers, has recentiv died of this afli ny At TT: : } 
' licction. 4. bampico, fevers also 
prevail, and Commodore Conner has | . , 
i fas been a sufierer. That the volun 
teers should sulfer ‘verely j ? B 
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| ing the best route for the great Rail Road, other inquiries have been pro- 


| secuted, particularly those having reference to the mines and minerals of the | 
| 

: ss 

Santander, as it is called on the maps. From this | 


int j i ors ae ‘ > 
point it will march, as the newspapers inform us, to Tampico, and thence Ti ad ; “4 ; 11 : 
to &; c. : , , : ; e country is fall of natural resource: richest ki are inac 
o San Luis Potosi, where Santa Anna is posted with his whole force. It | : be Anorarinegpe rr okosnrer: * sweeper oo 


a person could be engaged. 


Besides the official survey or exploration of the country for ascertain- 





country, the soil, climate, rivers, fisheries, &c. These enquiries we under. 
stand, have, so far as they have been prosecuted, proved very satisfactory | 


; | cessible for want of proper roads, which serious impediment the railroad 
iat an attack will be made on Vera Cruz, and | ig ; 


would overcome. The dairy capabilities we further understand are of | 


the first order, and could, if properly brought into use, be a source of ex- 
ceeding wealth to the province. The fisheries, mines, and minerals are 
inexhaustible, and the timber unsurpassed in size and value. 


We once more impress on the minds of the people of Canada and the 


Lower Provinces, the vast importance of the dairy branch of business, and 


the extraordinary facilities they possess for carrying it on to an inealeul- 
able extent. These colonies micht become a s cond Ireland to 
Fugland in the production of butter a ul cheese; and, we are not sure, 
| notwithstanding the long winters, but cattle raising might be equally 
profitable. The Legislatures of the different provinces would draw 
speedy attention to these important poiuts, by calling for official surveys 


and returns of the dairy districts to be found in all parts of the country. 


Italian opera. 

Signorina Barili, the young prima donna, is a very sweet and engaging 
creature, with beautiful dark and flashing eyes, a well formed mouth and 
She is barely nineteen, and, of 
course, in one 80 young we can scarcely look for a finished artist. Her 
voice is not fully developed; she possesses a compass of two octaves, which 
is equal in quality though not in power; the whole lower range being 
soft, though pleasing, while the upper range is capable of some consider- 
able force, although nothing like the force necessary to produce a strik- 
ing effect in Grand Opera. She has been taught in a good school; she 
executes with much neatness, but great practice and experience (public 
and private) are necessary to develope her yet latent powers. She gives 
sufficient evidence of talent to warrant us in saying that she will yet 


make a fine singer. Her action is much improved since the first night, 


| and, we believe, before the present season has ended, that we shall have 
' 


much, very much, to say in her favour. She is always loudly applauded, 
} } . ; 


| aad has been several times encored. 


Madame 


was capitally dre ssed, and acted very carefully 


Pico presented our very beau ideal of the Savoyard boy. SHe 


and feelingly. Her sing- 


ing too, was charming; the music lay we ll within her compass, and its 
. sang it 


sentiment seemed to accord wifi her feelings, tor 5° with a 


ame Pec ‘ ‘ 
passion and expression that seem <d quite re J. Madame Pico has made 


a poor part tell well for her reputation. 


Mrs. Phillips sings her music very well; to be sure her pronunciation 
Mr: ips sing : 


8 not pure Tuse mm, but still, as sie is not an Italiat, she must stand ex~ 


| cused 
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Bignor Benedetti, the tenor, is an artist after our own heart. He has | matter of treatment as insanity, and Dr. Galt’s book will be found highly 
style and finish, and has passion and expression. He manages a voice of | useful to practitioners generally. 
extensive compass with wonderful facility and remarkable effect. His 
quality of voice may ret please every body, but every one will be de. 
lighted with his truly artistic singing. He is also a free and unembarrassed 
actor, and puts great forcé and spirit into his personations. He has al- 
ready gained a high reputation, and is decidedly a great favourite with 
the public. 

Signor Beneventano is gifted with a voice of immense power, good in 
quality, and of fair barytone compass. He is undoubtedly a well edu- 
cated artist, and possesses most of the requisites for a great singer; he Th Se eee : 

. : _— e manager ws: se 2 
has energy and passion, and his passages show a careful finish, but one Q we: amply repaid for his compliance, and one of the most 
prominent fault destroys the general excellence. He has a habit of delightful and delighted auditories that ever graced the walls of “Old 
‘ 5 . : 2 | Dy ” “ 1 yo a. . . 
forcing his voice so much and so frequently, that unless he makes more Drury ar" assembled on the occasion. Such a host of joyous little fa- 
judicious use of his forcing power he will ‘get » ules OH cette 199° beaming with delight and wonder, we never remember to have wit- 
8 ang ze , g. - 3 : ee Ht Nes A x 
little more repose in his style will render him, what he really deserves nemod be fore. It was positively an Elizir for age, to hear their crow- 
Socom ; ings of delight, and to witness their rapturous expressions of applause. 
to be, a distinguished favourite. The ctecn dc Se ek pe: i 
Signor Sanquirico is well known to our readers, and of him we xeed | a oe theatrical entertamments, may rowan at our 
ml that he presents the same defects and excellencies which we | sympathy with such an exhibition, but to us there was a humanizing 
‘2 ‘a e » > -] 2c *) > -) > p > . . . . . vu 5 4 
b . oh had anion to notice. When he keeps himself within pro- | influence in the sight of those innocent happy faces, aud a charm in the 
vg ms Me he : pital singer aoe he tep frequently ences dels: sObe | joy shared by the parents that we would not have exchanged for whole 
per bounds sa capital singer, es his r 
ridiculous instead of funny. If he could be more level both in his sing- 
ing and his acting, he would be more deservedly admired. 

Signor Martini plays the worthy old Magistrate in his usual correct and 
careful manner, and he certainly makes the most of a dry, heavy and inef- 
fective part. We are bound to compliment Signor Rapetti for the excel- 
lent performance of the band under his direction ; its general effect was |”, ar ; , 
very good; the light and shade are carefully attended to, and much deli- will add an additional ane 10 Mrs. Mason oer 
oom pa a: enlaved in the execution Not only are they “ native here,” but trom their earlicst infancy, they 

cy was Cc Pexec . } ~ a 

— Sect rete adtietlins tend — have been associated with the remembrances of the frequenters of the 

The getting up of the opera is very creditable: the dresses are well | Park. TI ea a renee 1: it aes eee 

ade and appropriate ; and the scenery is admirably painted. | Dark. he once aac inating mma reatly, almost tn her days of child- 
™ 1 is Lucia di od hich will task | hood, burst forth with a brilliancy that enabled her to compete with that 

The next opera to be produced is Lucia di Lammermoor, which will task | | Scania aii +P ag , . sciiea : 

We shall duly notice | phoenix of the stage, anny Kemble, unti she was transferred to the 

: honourable retirement she has adorned by her accomplishments and her 

| private worth. The brother studiously and laboriously worked his way 
| to the eminence he has now attained. He has acquired a position which 
ranks him among the foremost American actors. Mr. Wheatly will be 
welcomed on Monday night with a heartiness, such as New York anudi- 


. 
+ 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.— The Viennoise children close their engagement this 
evening : During a period of five weeks they have succeeded in drawing 
together crowded and admiring audiences by their exquisitely finished 
and fascinating performances. On Tuesday last, Mr. Simpson yielded to 
the wishes of numerous patrons of the theatre to give a day performance, 
so as to furnish the juvenile portion of the community an opportunity of 
witnessing au entertainment so peculiarly in accordance with their tastes. 











life. 

Mrs. Mason’s re-appearance on the stage is fixed for Monday next.— 
She will be supported during her engagement by her brother, so long 
and familiarly known to the park audience as “Young Wheatly.” The 
return of this favourite young actor, under the present circumstances, 





the powers of the company to the utmost extent. 
it. 





M. Herz’s Farewe tt Coxcert.—A numerous ang fashionable audi- 
ence, notwithstanding the inclemency ofthe weather, filled the Tabernacle 
on Thursday evening, on the occasion of M. Herz’s farewell concert. 
He was assisted by the Italian troupe of Palmo’s theatre ; Herr Dorn, . , . 
whose solo on the horn, though the effect was marred by the piano ac- ences know so well how to bestow = their deserved favourites. 
companiment which was always behind time, was one of the most | There are sv many deeply interesting associations connected with the 
pleasant and effective pieces of the programme ; and the little Apol- | return of Mrs. Mason to the stage, that we need uot bespeak for her the 

} 


| sympathies of her audiences during her coming engagement. Nor would 
we injure her by any indiscreet preparatory eulogies. We believe that 
ae : : ; . | her experience and perfect knowledge of stage effect, ¢ , 
and rapidity of execution of an experienced artist, and under proper | ne ; , ee iy of stage effect, added to her un- 
eee © asa 3 | doubted genius, will ultimately ‘ re mi . i 
tuition, she will excel on that instrument, and be an honour and an ; e i a ~~ — to bave matured during her 
we ‘ , et | temporary retirement. -She x ‘ rst labour » di vantages 
The Italian troupe sang admirably. Signor | I see s : may at irst labour under the disadvantages 
’ . ; : ‘ arising trom the absence of practice ; for this > Wi ire 2 , 
Beneventano’s splendid voice, though sometimes abrupt from over-exer- ‘ a on ater . shereban Will cages at catacec 
: , : 7 rte : .  |foratime, but her final success we believe to be certain. 
tion, pleased and delighted the audience, who testified their approbation | That feelad ilies te f Mrs. M kl 
a ae . nat we feel a deep interest in the success of Mrs. Mason, we fri d 
M. Herz’s themaand variations from “ Lucia | “ : z I 7 5 — +e oe 
= : . - ; admit. We were among the early admirers of her talents, and had fre- 
de Lammermoor” were never played by him with more etfect or taste, and | - : : ‘ , 
triad .. | quent opportunities of witnessing the impression those talents produced 
He substituted for it.! . ae : . i x a 
; : ra pe i ial | in many other cities besides New York. We are old-fashioned enough, 
his delightful variations on “ The last rose of summer,” which he . : ‘ a ge 
5 | tuo, to consider that private worth is almost an indispensable qualification 


lonean girl, whose talent on the piano M. Herz appears desirons to foster 


and advance. Her playing has already the precision, clearness of tone, 


adornment to her country. 


by their hearty applause. 
well deserved the encore which it called forth. 


executed with that delicacy and finish which he alone possesses. |. ; ; 
erg : ; ; . | for the actress of the pure creations of the drama, and we hail the return 
We sincerely hope that we May again have an opportunity to hear him | : : ; 

: | of such a Woman as Mrs. Mason, to swell the list of those hi®h minded 
and virtuous Woinen, who have shed a lustre round the histrionic profes- 
The virtues 
Bolton, added a lustre to the coronets 

We point with pride to the names 
of Miss O'Neill, and Miss M. Tree, as adorning the elevated rank 
they are raised to, by their unspotted character and their high accomplish- 
ments. Did our space admit, we might swell the catalogue of distinguish- 


before his departure for Europe, for which he will shortly leave. 





For the Albion. | sion, sufficient to silence the tengues of its detractors. 
4 HUSBAND WANTED.—APPLY TO THE SUBSCRIBER. | of a Farren, a Brunton, and a 
A man that’s neither high nor low, 
In party nor in stature ; 
No noisy rake, nor fickle beau, 
That’s us'd to cringe and flatter ; 


they were destined to sustain. 





And let him be no learned fool, 
That nods o’er musty books ; 

Who eats, and drinks, and lives by rule, 
And weighs my words and looks : 


station; they fourm a host, but we cannot omit naming the Siddons, who 


| not for her transcendent talents alone, but for her dignified private charac- 
Let him be easy, frank and gay, | ter, aud her uniform moral propriety in all the relations of social life. 
Of dancing never tir'd ; 
oo fom yr et ty “ Ellen Tree,” who now, as “ Mrs. Kean,” may be classed as the most 
finished actress on the English stage, is equally remarkable for her irre- 
proachable private worth, as she is distinguished on the stage for her un- 
rivalled talents. 


NELt. 


NEW WORKS. 

Ciess Player's Magazine, by C. H. Stanley.—R. Martin, publisher, 29 
John Street. The high terms in which the early numbers of this 2 '©-\ son included. She possesses most eminently the private qualifications 
dical have been spoken of by the chess authors of Europe, is a sufficient | 
guaranty of the ability with which it is conducted, Part 3 (for January) | gound eqnally meritorious. 
is now before us; it will form a necessary adjunct to the chess table of 
all American amateurs; the laws of the game being there given, as sanc- 


tioned by the New York Chess Club. 


homilies of Asceticism, making war upon all the innocent recreations of | 


ed actresses, whose private character would have added dignity to any | 


received almost the homage of royalty as well as the devotion of a nation, | 


It is a gratifying fact that her legitimate successor, the distinguished | 


It is in this galaxy of worth and talent that we would fain have Mrs. Ma- | 


January 9. 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ae Re 3 #8 Coral, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by set of 
at 

This institution embraces important and substan’ 
assurance and deferred conultive ‘The assured ee ‘peuer 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of 
other conveniences or nevessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society bas enabled the Diree- 
tors, at the Jast annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 84 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 


EXAMPLES. 


e. 
remiums paid (see 
interests to meet 


Ronus in| Permanent | Sum the 
Year | Bons one Cash | ee may bortow 
{ on the policy. 


Age | Sum | Premium | 
| | of pre’m. 





3 $ $ . 
| | 1837 1088 75 soe 24 soos obs 
60 5000 S70 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 581 85 270 20 39 70 1488 
1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 13836 


The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
. UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
ot 7 (fice Fagg oe yy se tables ot rates, and report of last annual 
etin of May, t iety’ i 
TA WalP reat, New York ») see the iety’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 
y »», INERS.—J. K 4 -D. . o 
oe Ronn We moe tone earny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D. 
BANKERS.—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 


USANDING COUNSEL.—W, Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bab 
SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esq., New York. 
JACUB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board. 


J. LEANDER STARR, G 
June 5th, 1846, ee 


NEY. YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

ae — a —_ As ber ae ok — own lives, or the lives of others, 
jon of life,or fora y i 

ae either made annually, or ina gross —. A RCI a ~c rar ra amen, «tt 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. | 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
i4 | 0 72 26 1 38 18 > ow 1 & 
15 077 27 112 39 157 51 197” 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 
17 6 86 29 1 28 41 178 53 2 1 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 8 
20 0 91 $2 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 4 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 191 57 2 7 

| 22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 $s 4M 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 $s @ 

| 24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4% 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon whieh im 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 


When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fired by 
special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warten, 


David S. Kennedy 


Joh i 
Stepben Allen, ohn Greig, 


William Bard, 


John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G, Howland, Leonaido Mi Suarez, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 


Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
| James Hvoker, 

| John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarces C. Palmer, Secretary. 
abfeblut 


Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Danie! Lord, Jr., 
Corn, W. Lawrence, : 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company, 
STATE or New York, SECRETARY’s OFFICE. 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846 


f UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall stree.—The 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
LIVEs ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of prenuum. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is hable beyond the amount of his premium. 
A woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 


JohmJ. Astor, 

















creditors. 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash, 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of tkeir 


| script. 
| DIRECTORS, 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
| Wm. A. F. Pentz, . | Thomas B. Segur, 
} Henry McFarian, Guillauine Merle, 
Chas. S. Mackneut, | Edward Anthony, 


John A, Underwood, 
Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLERS. Secretary, 


JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical kxaminer, at the office daily, from 2 to 3 o'clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 


Wm. M. Simpson, 
Lewis C. Grover 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
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| 20 91 95 177 45 1 90 1 96 25 —~# 
25 1 00 112 2 04 50 1 96 2 09 4 60 
So 1 $1 1 S6é 2 36 55 2 382 3 21 578 
35 1 36 1 53 275 60 435 491 7 00 
40 169 1 83 2 30 65 5 34 5 99 8 65 
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| EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve- 
1al Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 

ing from — on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month; these ships 

succeed each other in the foilowing order, viz. :— 





life. 
wer to ber- 


| 

Dreamland, A Vision of the New Year. By Lincoln Ramble, Esq. New | 
York. This is a little drochure, issued for the Holiday Season, and as its 
name imports, is a narrative of a dream, or a visit to the regions of Dream- 





land. The Author is introduced jp his vision to the ‘ years’ of the past | 
This machinery enables him to | 


and to 1847 which are all personified. | 
introduce topics of interest relating to the past and present. 


The matter | 
is pleasantly written, and abounds in strokes of quiet humor, of the ‘ Ir-| 


. ‘us : ‘ Ships. Cc ins. Days of Sailing t D f Sai 
| for such admission; we sincerely hope that her public talents may be aie —_ pela eae we ey = 
| Sow Wort, Siaay, March6, July A Nov. if April zi. Aug. a Dee. 21 
| Waterloo, len, es —_ ’ - = i . “ 26 
a i : ee te P . : : a aa ae 5 . 
| Onympic THratre.—Mitchell provided two novelties for his holiday eater, | “ao « gt. o« = Sept rf on é, Bey ; 
PP ee 4.3 oiled savieuaiall or i ae | Roscius, Eldridge “ 26, “ 96, “ 9) «© WW, « wow wy 
| visitors, both of which Pp Ate suce essful. A delighttul petite comedy, | Europe, Furbee, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | « 16, “ 16, “ 16 
ealled “ Kas » Arrivals.’ re o a > ancuage, | Ashburton, , pe : ple . ne " 
called F ashionable Arriv ils,” interesting in plot, and pointed in langu ASC, | Mohn HeShiddy,Skiddy, Por oul) om oe oe 
and having the merit of being extremely well acted. “ Mrs. Harris,” | New York Cropper, “ 16, . 16, pa 16 Oct. 2 Feb. 2 June 1 
‘ A , , 3 ‘ 8 | Liverpoo cldridge “ ‘ 
with Holland as the “Heroine,” nightly convulses the audiences: it is one | Siddons, ‘ Ce I ‘ ‘ “ 2, Ri. 26, *. * | ut, “ 11, “ 4 
4 en . | Columbia, athbone sept. an. a | 4 oe 1 
of Holland’s most perfect portraits. We should rather prefer to see the | Surich Heory, —— at i el ee Se ae 


’ ’ 
e . j “e o ‘ o i ‘ 
real “Sara Gamp,” however, and her co-mate “Peg. Mitchell must | 8. Whitney, Thompson, ll, 7, «= @ | 26, 26 ‘ 


ving school. 
5 cus e 
Z . . . . fi e To) g A 
writer, or rather we should say, a practised one, yet there is an occasion- cient to fill the house nightly 


The work is evidently not from the pen of a hackneyed | the Wave” with all ita original splendour; the attraction has been sufhi- | 


° | : ifice is 2 » jas - na = + reparati 
al freshness, breaking out through the pages, which amply compensates | magnificent embellishments, is announced as being in preparation. 


for the want of the finished, experienced pen. There is a very fair hit, | 
at the commentators of Shakspeare, we regret not having space to copy. | 
We can cheerfully recommend ‘ Dreamland,’ as worthy a perusal. 

The London Lancet, edited by Thomas Wakley, M.P. This work is 
reprinted and published by Messrs. Burgess and Stringer, and issued 
It is very well got up. 

No. XXII of the Modern Standard Draina, edited by Epes Sargeant, 
Esq., is Perfection, a farce by T. H. Bailey. 


| 
mouthly at five dollars per annum. | 
| 


We have before us, from the house of Ticknor & Co., Boston, two | 
beautifully got up volumes. One a selection from different poetic authors, | 
British and American, made by Professor Longfellow, heralded by a neat | 
little poem of his own entitled Estray. The other is a volume of original 
poems by Thomas Buchanan Read. Both works form very convenient 
and appropriate presents for the season. 

The Treatment of Insanity by Dr. Galt of the Lunatic Asylum at Wil- 
liamsburg in Virginia. We are indebted to the Messrs. Harper for a! 
copy of this excellent correspondence. ‘The work is a compilation made 
up by Dr. Galt from his readings of various authors. In his preface he 
informs us that when perusing an author he made an abstract of the prac- | 
tice of that author for his own use, Iut in the course of time these ab- 
As Dr. | 
Galt’s reading appears to have been very extensive, he has been able to | 
make up an octavo of nearly six hundred pages. He quotes, indeed, | 
from nearly one hundred writers. It is only, however, the modern 


stracts became 80 numerous that he resolved to publish them. 


date that are of much value, for the treatment of this disease has, during 
the present century, undergone an entire r¢volution. The treatment, for 
the most part, is not bodily—except forsthe purpose of removing any 
pressing symptoms—but mental. The disease is mental, and should be 
treated mentally. This principle is now well understood by the profes- 
sion, and we are rejoiced to say generally adopted in practice. No 
branch of the medical act has undergone such fayourable changes in the 


| accomplish the glory of Political 


| Shortness of Breath, Pain and weakness in the Breast or 
first stages of Consumption, should immediately have recourse to Hance’s Compounp Sy- 





Mr. 8. T. Stanton, agent for this Journal, las proceeded to the south, | 
| and will wait upon the subscribers in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
&c. 


Mr. J. H. Scott having resigned the agency, Messrs, Armour and 
Ramsay are our authorized agents for this Journal at Montreal and its 
vicinity. 





PARK THEATRE. 
BOR ccccdssrccctecTl GD Wihevccccccesedeos MO OO “Gallety..cccccscccs «vee $0 2 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


The public is respectfully informed that Mrs. Mason is engaged for six nights, and wil! 
appear on M-nday next in the tragedy of Romeoand Juliet—Juliet, Mrs. Mason, Roimeo, 
Me Wheatley, who will assist Mrs. Mason during her engagement. 


Mrs. Mason will perform every evening during the week. jan 9. 





UDERN AMBITION.—That man in all his folly is prone to evil, and his excesses 
M in every age have reaped the rewards of his devotion, of good o1 evil designs. Yet 
the vanity of pt»-motions bas accomplisbed none in perfecting ignorance, the standard of 
its graduation, in the ambition of the world; while iu demonstration we heve the present 
political era as anexbibntion of the excesses of men who wam more discretion, better 
cultivated intellects, with stability to correct domestic affairs without coming in conflict 
with those which wou!d eventually harass the *‘ bone and sinew” of our happy land, to 
umibugs; therefore, all who are afflicted with Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Croup, Bleeding oc the Lungs, Knees pray A ret Bronchitis, Influenza, 

ide, Liver Com aint, and the 


aur OF HOREHOUND; it : ve only oa 
WO et r bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. oe 

For She. wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
treets; also, tur sale by D. Sands, & Co..77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 


known; one bottle will prove this. Price 


| perience. 


Price of passage to “Liverpool,... 
“ “ from - 


bridge, and New York, 


OBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 





| Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, a and Garrick, 


to New York,.....-£/2: - 

Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Oam- 
GOODHUE & CO. or ©. A. MARSHALL, N, ¥. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents fos ships S. Whitney, Virginie, nan thn John R. Skiddy, 


| Yorkshire, Bailey, wee ee | Nov. 1, March 1, July a 
ie . . ic hefore 2¢ rot > se . of the West, Woodhouse, ‘* 2 

give them to the public before the close of the season. ona, , Cornish, “a “ ee “ +e “ i ‘ it 
Bowery Turatre.—The manager has revived the popular “ Wizard of | Henry Clay, inn” Oct. . Feb % June } Fe a Pa i Pe 3 
Virginian, Hiern, “wu, *“ 23, * « 2, a “ 8 
‘ .., | Cambridge, Barstow, “m6, “ iM, “ 16| Dec. 1, April j, Aug. 1 

We perceive that a new drama, with | Rochester, Britton, a a a. OS... Ty. 
| Garrick, Trask, om * eh ¢ Bre? & * & * -& 
| Montezume, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 | “enw * i * & 


These ships are ali of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired ee of alee ur, 

conifort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description o 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


stores of the best 


£25. 


T.&J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


K. CULLINS & CO., New York. 

| BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

| Agents for sbips Queen of the West, hiverpees Nottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 


FIELDEN. BROTHERS & 


CU., Liverpoo!. 


350 
Agents @r Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henty Clay, 


| GR 





and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








y 
INNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 78 South-st, New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.rpool. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 


} flibernia, .....+..s008 © vecccccccccecoees ++++-Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ....... -++-Capt Edward G. Lot 

| Britannia,.... +e+eeeCapt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ......... ee eeccececccccecesescssceest APL Charlies H. EK. Judkirs. 
BOBO gs 6000 00000000c00000 Shedeeearenietes -..Capt. William Harrison, 


| 

{ . . 

| Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

| FROM BOSTON 

Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847. 

Cambria“ Ist March, 1347. Cambria st 

| Hibernia “ lat April, 1647. : Hibernia td 

| Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1847. 
4th February 1847. 
4th March, 1847. 
From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
No berth secured until paid for. 


: : Yoddi - of j $ Notreight except specie received on days of Sailiag. 
srner of Chambers street ; J. ee Oe coiner of Hudson and sering, sss, 5. \ Bee fret ht or passage, or any other information, © ety 
o Gaion, corner ot Bowery anc desig: +a aia dl " BRIGHAM Jr. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 





ie . SYLVE " LR’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
. WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to thei! 


9" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 


friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay. | Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service sre now being built, 
) 


ight, i l, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in | 

| Gelied Kingiom Also, fu. Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities. 

invari y Office. 
“ae p Tt te Bits of Excuance, Foreicn Govp anv Sitver ofai 
| descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. P 

CouLiections in all yom the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 

titnde in th t terms. 3 

Hesarvent ‘ones, ‘Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. ¥ : 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 


and early next ro due notice will be given of the time when they will start un 


new contract. 


r the 


he steamers will sail every Satuiday during eight months, and every 


fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 


| pool and Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and Ni 
| t 
} 











ew Yok. 





4 | HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS trom Baltimore, connected with 


tion. 


the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in oper> 


Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will fird this by far tb 
| most comfortable route. 





= sae ae 





